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A LIVE WIRE. 


The recent visit to Chicago of a company of 
New York city officials, headed by Mayor 
Mitchell, for the purpose of inspecting the 
school systems of this vicinity, was an event 
whose significance needs to be emphasized. 
We have often asserted that the mayor of a 
large American city has no greater responsi- 
bility than that which is associated with the 
management of its public schools, and that 
the most important function he exercises is 
that of appointing the school trustees. How 
that responsibility has been evaded, and how 
that function has been subordinated to polit- 
ical interests by the mayors of Chicago as far 
back as memory reaches provides material for 
a melancholy chapter in our civic annals. It 
would be difficult to imagine a mayor of Chi- 
cago taking the matter of public education as 
seriously as the New York executive seems to 
have taken it, although our present executive 
head, in one of his earlier terms, once went 
so far as to appoint a really competent com- 
mission to investigate the subject. It is true 
that the findings of that commission were 
almost completely ignored, but the fact of its 
creation was encouraging. It remains, never- 
theless, about the only thing ever done by a 
mayor of Chicago to indicate a sense that the 
duties of the executive office in relation to the 
schools extend to something beyond rewarding 
political supporters, seeing that nationalities 
and religions and topographical areas are rep- 
resented in school affairs, and determining the 
award of fat contracts to the deserving. 

It is not, however, our present purpose to 
enlarge upon the history of school manage- 
ment in Chicago, but rather to suggest a 
point of view which is material to the judg- 
ment to be passed upon the recent outburst 
of educational activity on the part of the New 
York authorities. Our approval of the in- 
vestigation is considerably lessened when we 
remember that Mayor Mitchell is the one re- 
sponsible for the continuance in office of 
Mr. Thomas W. Churchill as President of the 
New York Board of Education. During his 
previous term, Mr. Churchill’s activities had 
proved so mischievous and so demoralizing to 
the interests of the New York schools that 
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protests against his reappointment came from 
practically all educators who observed the sit- 
uation at close range and were competent to 
pass upon it. These protests were so pro- 
nounced and so weighty that only a politician 
could have ignored them, but Mr. Mitchell 
flouted the consensus of intelligent profes- 
sional opinion upon the subject by extending 
the term of Mr. Churchill’s authority. Many 
illustrations of his unfitness for the office 
might be adduced, but numbers could not 
make the argument more convincing than the 
single instance we are about to give. 

It is well known that for many years the 
superintendency of the New York city schools 
has been in the very competent hands of 
Dr. William H. Maxwell, one of the most 
highly respected of American educators. Some- 
time last fall, the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York, a voluntary organization 
of men and women working in the interest of 
the schools, invited Dr. Maxwell to attend a 
conference on the educational budget for the 
year. President Churchill, learning of this 
invitation, wrapped himself in the robes of 
his little brief authority, and wrote to the 
veteran educator and New York Superinten- 
dent of fifteen years’ standing a letter con- 
taining the following amazing sentence: 
‘You are therefore requested not to attend 
this conference, and to direct the superinten- 
dents or other officers immediately under your 
direction that no attention should be paid to 
the request to appear at such conference 
unless the Board of Education, or its Presi- 
dent, grants permission.”’ Dr. Maxwell’s 
reply to this ukase was dignified but uncom- 
promising. We quote the significant passages. 

“In reply I beg leave to say that I have received 
and have accepted an invitation to be present at 
this conference. In this case I feel justified in 
reaching a decision not in accord with your views. 
I have ever regarded it as part, indeed a large 
part, of my duty as a public officer, to give infor- 
mation regarding the schools and their work to 
any citizen or any body of citizens who asked for 
it, to defend publicly their work, their administra- 
tion, and my own actions against unjust attack, 
and to profit by just criticism and opportune sug- 
gestion. It is in pursuance of this policy that I 
have in the past attended public meetings to con- 
sider educational questions, that I have accepted 
the invitation of the Publie Education Association 
for September 22, and that I purpose to continue 
to attend such meetings. 

“You request further that I ‘direct the super- 
intendents or other officers immediately under your 
(my) direction that no attention should be paid to 
the request to appear at such conference.” I 





regret exceedingly that I cannot comply with this 
request. I do not find, either in the law or in the 
by-laws of the Board of Education, that any 
authority has been conferred on the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools to ‘ direct’ his colleagues as to 
their attendance on outside meetings. Even if such 
authority had been conferred on the City Superin- 
tendent, it would be inconsistent with my ideas of 
the courtesy that ought to prevail among ladies 
and gentlemen, to ‘direct’ my colleagues to pay 
‘no attention’ to an invitation from any reputable 
body of citizens to participate in a conference. I 
conceive it to be the duty of all teachers to set to 
the youth of our city an example of appropriate 
courtesy in the ordinary intercourse of life. Such 
courtesy is due to all men and women of whatever 
estate. It certainly should not be lacking toward 
the Public Education Association, composed, as it 
is, of men and women who have taken a deep 
interest in our public schools, and who have done 
so much to aid every worthy effort for their 
advancement and to defeat every attempt at their 
injury. 

“But there is a still stronger reason why the 
City Superintendent should not ‘direct’ officers 
‘immediately under his direction’ not to attend 
conferences. When a man becomes an officer in 
the public education service, he loses none of the 
rights of an American citizen. Free speech is one 
of those rights. I have too keen a sense of the 
limitations of my official authority, and too pro- 
found a regard for the institutions of my country, 
to attempt to interfere with the right of free 
speech, even at the request of the President of the 
Board of Education.” 


We are not surprised that the magazine ‘‘ Edu- 
eation,’’ quoting this letter, calls it ‘‘one of 
the greatest educational documents of the 
year,’’ and adds that ‘‘its influence will be 
widespread and permanent.’’ 

This correspondence illustrates in a striking 
fashion a defect which is found in most of 
our municipal school systems. The rights and 
duties of a superintendent should be so de- 
fined and protected by law as to make this 
sort of petty tyranny impossible, and to keep 
the activities of boards of education within 
proper bounds. Unfortunately, they are not, 
in most of our states, thus safeguarded, and, 
in consequence, we find nearly everywhere 
that fussy and self-important school trustees, 
whose legitimate business it is to manage the 
finances of the system and decide broad prin- 
ciples of educational policy, are interfering 
and dictating in strictly professional matters 
with which they have no rightful concern. 
For the educational side of the system, it is 
their business to employ experts, and then 
leave them a free hand. Any confusion be- 
tween the functions of trusteeship and admin- 
istration is bound to be harmful, and ought 
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to be made impossible. The ideal school board 
is one whose powers are strictly limited, in 
whose membership there is no representation 
of special groups or interests, and whose num- 
bers are not too large to permit of all being 
seated around a small table and carrying on 
their discussions in a conversational tone. It 
is the indulgence in oratory that plays the 
mischief in board meetings, and makes real 
deliberation impossible. President Eliot has 
been urging this ideal upon us for many years, 
and it is time that we should heed his sane 
and sober counsel. 

Returning to Mr. Churchill, it is obvious 
that any further exhibition of his unfitness 
to hold the position he occupies must be of 
the nature of an anti-climax, but there are one 
or two other matters of which we are impelled 
to say a word. It was only the other day that 
he distinguished himself by a violent on- 
slaught upon that worthiest of educational 
philanthropies, the Carnegie Foundation, 
upon the ground, forsooth, that Mr. Carnegie 
does not choose to extend his benefaction to 
institutions that flout the very idea of a uni- 
versity by establishing sectarian tests for their 
teaching. The narrow-minded and reaction- 
ary temper of this outburst is almost in- 
credible, and is anything but becoming to an 
educational official in high position. Recently, 
also, Mr. Churchill delivered himself, at a pub- 
lie school reunion in New York, of an address 
from which we are constrained to make a few 
extracts. He began by telling the pathetic 
story of a boy who got into a high school in 
a slightly irregular way, and who could not 
be kept there, under tlie rules, until special 
action was taken in his case. But whence 
these tears? The action was taken, and surely 
a system of high schools must have rules reg- 
ulating conditions of entrance. Next, he 
assails what he calls the ‘“‘high school stand- 
ard,’’ indulging in declamation about the 
schools being ‘‘for the people,’’ and inveigh- 
ing against ‘‘the traditions of ancient aris- 
toecracy.’’ This, of course, is the sheerest 
claptrap, and means, if it means anything, 
that children of a certain age must be passed 
through the high school, without regard to 
their acquirements, and in defiance of the 
fact that they are not yet qualified to be pro- 
moted from the lower grades. ‘‘Schools for 
the people’’ is a phrase meaning that suitable 
instruction is freely offered to every child; 
it emphatically does not mean that a child has 





a prescriptive right to be shoved along at the 
normal rate if through dulness or laziness he 
does not make the normal progress. Later, 
the author pays his respects to science, which 
in the schools has ‘‘been enacted into a list of 
sesquipedalian words and sentences as intel- 
ligible to the mind of an ordinary parent as 
the chatter of the jabberwock.’’ Finally, in- 
voking the memories of 1776, the author in- 
dulges in a diatribe against what he calls the 
‘*monarchial regiment’’ [sic] in education, 
although it is hard to find out what he means 
by it. The trail of the demagogue is over 
every paragraph of this address, which no 
intelligent person can read without disgust, 
mingled with sorrow that its author should 
hold by the grace of politics the post of high- 
est authority in the school system of New 
York. 

The ‘‘ Journal of Education,’’ which prints 
the address, calls Mr. Churchill ‘‘a live wire.’’ 
The metaphor is well chosen, because a live 
wire may be a very dangerous thing. Un- 
fortunately, this particular wire is at loose 
ends, and is a menace to those who get within 
its reach. A live wire that is properly and 
safely circuited supplies the effective driving 
force that a school system needs, but the cur- 
rent should be promptly shut off from such 
a live wire as the President of the New York 
Board of Education. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


JOURNALISTIC IDEALS commonly mean low 
and utilitarian or commercial ideals, and 
among the popular metropolitan journals 
that are usually regarded as not disinclined 
to sacrifice higher aims to less exalted motives 
has long been numbered the newspaper di- 
rected so brilliantly and for so many years 
by the commanding genius whose name is 
associated with our leading school for the 
training of journalists. Interesting, and not 
devoid of unintentional humor, are the fol- 
lowing extracts from an eloquent monologue 
uttered by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer a short time 
before his death, and reproduced by one of 
his secretaries in the book elsewhere reviewed 
in these pages. After asserting that ‘‘accu- 
racy is to a newspaper what virtue is to 
a woman,’’ and that his daily instructions 
to his staff insist first and foremost upon accu- 
racy, Mr. Pulitzer continues: ‘‘I do not say 
that The World is the only paper which takes 
extraordinary pains to be accurate; on the 
contrary, I think that almost every paper in 
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America tries to be accurate. I will go fur- 
ther than that. There is not a paper of any 
importance published in French, German or 
English, whether it is printed in Europe or 
in America, which I have not studied for weeks 
or months, and some of them I have read 
steadily for a quarter of a century; and I 
tell you this, Mr. Ireland, after years of expe- 
rience, after having comparisons made by 
the hundred, from time to time, of different 
versions of the same event, that the press 
of America as a whole has a higher standard 
of accuracy than the European press as a 
whole.’’ The speaker’s deliberate opinion is 
that ‘‘there are no newspapers in America 
which are so habitually, so criminally stuffed 
with fake news as the worst of the European 
papers.”’ And further: ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, the criticisms you hear about the Amer- 
ican press are founded on a dislike for our 
headlines and for the prominence we give 
to crime, to corruption in office, and to sen- 
sational topics generally; the charge of inac- 
curacy is just thrown in to make it look 
worse. I do not believe that one person in 
a thousand who attacks the American press 
for being inaccurate has ever taken the trou- 
ble to investigate the facts.’’ Even the charge 
of sensationalism, most shameful of literary 
crimes, is made to rest on a very frail founda- 
tion, if not altogether refuted. Is all this to 
be taken as highly encouraging and gratify- 
ing, or simply as one more illustration of the 
old maxim, quot homines, tot sententia, and 
of the equally ancient truth that men easily 
believe what they wish to believe? 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TOURGUENIEFF-TOL- 
STOI BREACH is told by Tolstoi’s son, Count 
Ilyé Tolstoi, in the current instalment of 
his reminiscences of his father, in the ‘‘Cen- 
tury Magazine.’’ It is made clear that, con- 
trary to the prevalent notion, there was no 
literary rivalry or literary jealousy between 
the two men; but there was perpetual discord 
between their temperaments. ‘‘Your whole 
being stretches out hands toward the future,”’ 
writes the older to the younger man in 1856; 
**mine is built up in the past. For me to fol- 
low you is impossible. For you to follow me 
is equally out of the question. You are too 
far removed from me, and besides, you stand 
too firmly on your own legs to become any 
one’s disciple. I can assure you that I never 
attributed any malice to you, never suspected 
you of any literary envy. I have often 
thought, if you will excuse the expression, 
that you were wanting in common sense, but 
never in goodness. You are too penetrating 
not to know that if either of us has cause 
to envy the other, it is certainly not you that 





has cause to envy me.’’ But five years later 
there came what Tolstoi’s son calls ‘‘a com- 
plete breach’’ between the two friends, though 
its completeness was not such as to prevent 
exchange of courtesies and even an extension 
of hospitality on at least three occasions on 
the part of the ‘‘crank,’’ as his friend re- 
garded him, who had secluded himself at 
Yasnaya Polyana. The case is well sum- 
marized by Count Ily4 thus: ‘‘It seems to 
me that Tourgueniéff, as an artist, saw nothing 
in my father beyond his great literary talent, 
and was unwilling to allow him the right to 
be anything besides an artist and a writer. 
Any other line of activity on my father’s 
part offended Tourgueniéff, as it were, and he 
was angry with my father because he did not 
follow his advice. He was much older than 
my father, he did not hesitate to rank his own 
talent lower than my father’s, and demanded 
only one thing of him, that he should devote 
all the energies of his life to his literary 
work.’’ But of course Tolstoi insisted on 
being something more than a literary artist, 
and so these two, each of whom protested that 
he had never had a serious disagreement with 
any one else, and each of whom earnestly de- 
sired the other’s friendship, were utterly un- 
able to ‘‘hit it off’’ together. 


THE SUSTAINING POWER OF POETRY, in mo- 
ments of physical weakness and mental de- 
pression, has been attested more than once. 
In an eloquent passage of his writings Rob- 
ertson of Brighton describes the refreshment 
and reinvigoration that he derived from 
Shakespeare in times of weariness, and con- 
trasts this healthful stimulus with the baleful 
effects of those grosser medicaments resorted 
to by the slaves of alcohol or opium. Matthew 
Arnold’s well-known sonnet, ‘‘To a Friend,’’ 
beginning, ‘‘Who prop, thou ask’st, in these 
bad days, my mind?’’ gives high praise to 
Homer, ‘‘clearest-souled of men,’’ but higher 
still to Sophocles, ‘‘who saw life steadily and 
saw it whole.’’ During his recent recovery 
from a severe illness Senator Lodge had re- 
course to the poets of Greece and of England 
to build up again the weakened fabric of his 
inner life. He describes in ‘‘Diversions of a 
Convalescent,’’ published in this month’s 
‘*Seribner’s Magazine,’’ the solace and satis- 
faction he found in recalling certain familiar 
poems and parts of poems, and tells how his 
thoughts, ‘‘ranging at will through the wide 
spaces of memory, turned naturally and 
chiefly to Milton and Shakespeare, above all 
to the latter. Passages from ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
from ‘Lycidas,’ ‘L’Allegro,’ ‘Tl Penseroso,’ 
the ‘Samson Agonistes,’ and the ‘Comus,’ and 
lines from the sonnets, came unbidden in the 
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silences of such a time. They were only frag- 
ments, but there was an endless pleasure in 
trying to recite them, to see how far the con- 
valescent could go, and there was something 
infinitely soothing and satisfying in their 
noble beauty and in the mere perfection of 
the words and rhythm, ...’’ He reiterates 
that ‘‘it was to Shakespeare, best known and 
best beloved, that the convalescent’s mind 
turned most constantly. His words recurred 
unceasingly as the thoughts, effortless and un- 
fettered, flitted here and there. Passages 
from the plays, entire sonnets, repeated them- 
selves to the convalescent, some over and over 
again, always with a sense of peace and deep 
eontent.’’ One is reminded of Carlyle, in the 
loneliness and feebleness of his last years, 
solacing himself with reading again the whole 
of Shakespeare. 

LITERATURE AS VIEWED BY ITS MAKERS has 
unquestionably its seamy side, comparable 
with that of the drama as contemplated from 
the stage and behind the scenes. When we 
give ourselves up to the sublimities of the 
“Divine Comedy’’ we seldom think of its 
author as the man who, in more than a fig- 
urative sense, had descended into Hell (for 
it was in that character that the people were 
wont to regard him as they craned their necks 
to get a peep at him on the street), and when 
we refresh ourselves with the delightful 
humor and pathos of ‘‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’’ we forget the four weary years its 
author waited, in poverty and discouragement, 
for its publication. Goldsmith’s ready pen 
and his dexterity as a compiler gave him but 
little satisfaction. ‘‘ While you are nibbling 
about elegant phrases, I am obliged to write 
half a volume,’’ he complained to his friend 
Cradock. In the letters of Edward Dowden 
now given to the world in two selective col- 
lections occur not a few expressions of dis- 
taste for the less pleasing part of his daily 
duties as a writer of books and as a lecturer 
on literature. For example, one of his let- 
ters closes thus: ‘‘I must end, and turn to 
may I say an infernal kind of work, writ- 
ing examination papers— which will occupy 
me for several toilsome days. You at least 
have not to torture English literature into 
horrid little questions.’’ And an earlier one 
has this passage: ‘‘My miscellaneous read- 
ing for my E. literature book sinks down into 
a Serbonian bog. You can fully appreciate 
the difficulty of getting at facts from Bede, 
or rather from ‘Beowulf’ and ‘Cedmon’ on- 
wards, where much is uncertain and much 
obscure.’’ Still again, referring to the same 
task, he moans: ‘‘The English literature has 
nearly crushed me out of existence.’’ There 





is something almost Carlylean in his outcries 
against the difficulties of his literary task, 
though the entire removal of those difficulties 
would probably have left him as wretched as 
was Carlyle as soon as he had finished one 
book and while he was waiting for the impulse 
to begin another. The author, no less than 
the obscurest of his readers, looks before and 
after and pines for what is not, and for what 
by no possibility ever can be. 


WHY THE DESIRED BOOK IS NOT FORTH- 
COMING is a question that has puzzled and 
also irritated more public-library users than 
could easily be counted. With that tendency 
which we all show to base our generalizations 
on one or two striking instances, the disap- 
pointed applicant for a recent popular novel 
exclaims: ‘‘That’s just the way; I never 
ean get anything I want here,’’ and he (or 
more often she) flings out of the library and 
slams the door in wrathful disgust — or would 
slam it if it were not for its anti-slam attach- 
ment which cruelly denies one that solace. 
With a scrupulosity not found in every library 
report, the John Crerar librarian explains, 
in his current annual record of things done 
and things left undone, ‘‘the causes of fail- 
ures to supply books called for,’’ as follows: 
‘*At bindery, 663; otherwise unavailable 
temporarily, mostly burned or stolen and not 
yet replaced, 49; in use by another reader, 
1,073; withdrawn from general circulation, 
39; not found on shelves, 548; errors of 
library assistants or records, 140; total, 
2,512. The total is 1.58 per cent of the total 
eall slips presented. Excluding the first four 
causes as unavoidable, the avoidable failures 
were 0.43 per cent.’’ This total of less than 
one-fiftieth of all the books called for is cred- 
itably small. The corresponding figures in a 
public library circulating fiction and other 
light literature would be considerably larger, 
probably too large to admit of publication 
with any great pride on the librarian’s part. 
Among the minor problems daily confronting 
the public librarian, there is none more hope- 
less of solution than the problem of meeting 
promptly every demand for a popular book 
without overloading the library with extra 
copies that must speedily become so much use- 
less lumber. 


IMMORTAL CHARACTERS IN FICTION are not 
created by every novelist. Indeed, to the 
older novel-readers among us it sometimes 
seems as if no characters were now being 
ereated to compare in popularity and lon- 
gevity with the famous creations of Dickens 
and Scott and Thackeray. At the Boston 
Authors’ Club it was asserted the other day 
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that no modern romancer had yet arisen whose 
characters could be compared with those of 
these older novelists in respect to what may 
be called their lingering or haunting quality. 
Surely, if any recent writers have given to 
the world any Sam Wellers or Dominie Samp- 
sons or Becky Sharps, the world is not yet 
keenly conscious of the gift. And yet, among 
the younger novel-readers there are doubtless 
not a few who are far more familiar with the 
characters of Mr. Kipling’s and Mr. Locke’s 
and Mr. Arnold Bennett’s books than with 
those of any writer so nearly medieval as 
must to them appear the great trio named 
above. Nevertheless, these other and later 
children of the romancer’s imagination show 
little disposition to join the company of uni- 
versally-known fictitious characters, although 
exception might be made in favor of several 
that will oceur to the reader. Mr. Dooley, 
though not exactly a personage out of a novel, 
has a fame that is more than national, as also 
have those juvenile favorites, Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn; and it may be that 
Rebecca will not fade from memory with 
the passing of the buttercups. But no one can 
tell beforehand what names will get into the 
‘*Who’s Who in Fiction’’ of half a century 
hence. 


How TO WIN THE IMMIGRANT, how to help 
him to feel at home in the new land, and how to 
open the way to his becoming a useful and 
loyal citizen, are questions that have deeply 
interested Mr. John Foster Carr, as is already 
known from his widely circulated ‘‘Guide to 
the United States for the Italian Immigrant,’’ 
a manual translated, mutatis mutandis, into 
many tongues for the benefit of immigrants 
from many lands. A later work from the 
same hand, entitled ‘‘Immigrant and Li- 
brary,’’ is primarily for the librarian who 
wishes to increase the usefulness of his library 
among the alien population of his neighbor- 
hood. This little book, too, has reference 
especially to the Italian immigrant, and its 
preliminary pages of general suggestion and 
advice are followed by classified lists of Italian 
books likely to meet the needs and desires of 
working-class Italians. As the writer well 
says, ‘‘we sometimes forget that no natural- 
ized citizen can ever be a good American 
unless he has first been a good Italian or Ger- 
man or Greek — unless he has the reverent 
instinct of loyalty to the land of his birth. 
If he is to be a good American, we must give 
him some sufficient reason for respecting and 
loving our land. And how better than 
through the library can this country of ours 
be made alluring, accepted in love? Alluring 
certainly is the library’s invitation to per- 





sonal progress and self-betterment, and in its 
friendly rooms are an American environment 
and the atmosphere of our spoken English.’’ 
Among evidences that library work with those 
in whom Mr. Carr is interested is not thrown 
away may be cited the Boston Public Library’s 
testimony that ‘‘children of foreign-born par- 
ents read a better class of books than their 
American brothers and sisters.’’ The Immi- 
grant Education Society, of New York, pub- 
lishes Mr. Carr’s useful manual, which is 
likely to meet with an increasing demand, if 
certain signs in the library field are not mis- 
leading. s %& é 


THE MODESTY OF GENIUS is one of its most 
pleasing traits when it is present, which it 
not always is. In our mental pictures of 
Dickens the quality of modest simplicity and 
utter absence of conceit or self-consciousness 
is, perhaps, not the most prominent feature, 
thanks to the stories that have come down to 
us of his jaunty appearance as a young man, 
and of preference for neckties of not the 
quietest hue and for other articles of personal 
adornment rather characteristic of the dandy. 
That we may have unwittingly done the great 
novelist a wrong seems to be indicated by a 
noteworthy passage from the pen of his son, 
Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, K. C., who con- 
tributes ‘‘ A’: Chat About Charles Dickens’’ to 
this month’s ‘‘Harper’s Magazine.’’ He 
writes: ‘‘Now if I were asked what it was 
that had struck me most about my father I 
think I should unhesitatingly say that it was 
his extraordinary modesty. His nature was 
of the simplest; his absence of affectation or 
conceit surprising. When it is remembered 
how, at the age of twenty-four, he jumped to 
the very top of his profession and remained 
there to the end, no man could well have 
blamed him if he had shown some slight symp- 
toms of having had his head turned. I can 
emphatically assert, from my knowledge of 
him, that there was a total absence of any- 
thing of the kind.’’ It may be objected that 
the members of a man’s family are too near 
him to see him in the right perspective, and 
the objection is not without weight; but let 
us not forget the emphatic words of Carlyle 
upon hearing of Dickens’s death,— ‘‘the good, 
the gentle, high-gifted, ever-friendly, noble 
Dickens; every inch of him an honest man.”’ 


THE LITERARY DIVERSIONS OF A PHYSICIAN 
sometimes succeed in securing a place in his 
affections not second to that held by the 
things of his profession. It is safe to say 
that Sir Thomas Browne, Dr. John Brown, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Dr. S. Weir 
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Mitchell all took more satisfaction, in secret 
if not openly, in their success and fame as 
authors than in their reputation as prac- 
titioners of medicine. What we accomplish 
with the left hand and at odd moments seems 
to bear more unmistakably the stamp of 
innate capacity or genius than that which with 
sedulous training and strenuous effort we 
achieve in our regular working hours and by 
the conscientious application of our best ener- 
gies. Dr. Christopher Johnston, who died in 
Baltimore at the end of last month, was the 
son of a physician and was himself educated 
to be a physician, and for eight years prac- 
ticed medicine in the city of his birth; but 
Oriental studies encroached increasingly on 
his time and attention, until finally he became 
known to the world as one of the most emi- 
nent Orientalists in this country and as a 
writer in his chosen department of learning, 
holding at the same time a professorship in 
this department at Johns Hopkins University. 
He wrote ‘‘Epistolary Literature of the As- 
syrians and Babylonians,’’ which appeared in 
1896, and edited ten years later a work on 
“Ancient Empires of the East.’’ Articles on 
Assyriology and Egyptology also came from 
his pen, and he gave assistance to Professor 
Paul Haupt in a new translation of the Bible 
issued some years ago in Germany. Dr. 
Johnston was born in Baltimore, Dec. 8, 1856, 
received his college education at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, his medical training at the 
University of Maryland, studied and after- 
ward taught Semitics at Johns Hopkins, and 
rose to the dignity of a full professorship (in 
Oriental history and archeology) in that uni- 
versity six years ago. 


THE QUESTION OF PUBLIC PENSIONS FOR 
AUTHORS, a question that some are trying to 
agitate in this country, has more than one 
aspect and is not the simplest problem imag- 
inable. Generally speaking, what interest in 
or acquaintance with literature can be claimed 
for our legislators or other government offi- 
cials who would be called upon to grant the 
proposed pensions? In Tennyson’s day in 
England, as the London ‘‘Chronicle’’ has 
recently pointed out, there was no end of 
difficulty in getting suitable pensions for de- 
serving men of letters. When the question of 
granting the author of ‘‘The Lady of Shalott’’ 
& pension of two hundred pounds was under 
consideration, there was a rival in the field 
mm the person of Sheridan Knowles. Peel 
confessed his complete ignorance of both 
claimants. ‘‘What!’’ exclaimed Monckton 
Milnes, ‘*have you never seen the name of 
Sheridan Knowles on a playbill?’’ ‘‘No.”’ 





‘**And have you never read a poem of Tenny- 
son’s?’’ ‘‘No.’’ Milnes sent him ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall’’ and ‘‘Ulysses’’ to peruse at his leisure, 
and the great statesman may or may not have 
done so; but, as all the world knows, Tenny- 
son was so fortunate as to get his pension. 
Knowles’s turn came later. Apparently it 
would have been all one to Peel whether the 
pension was asked for in the name of the 
greatest poet in the land or for the obscurest 
rhymester of Grub Street. 

ANOTHER BUSINESS MEN’S BRANCH LIBRARY, 
after the pattern of the highly successful 
pioneer institution of this kind at Newark, 
N. J., is about to be established in Boston’s 
City Hall, in the room formerly used by the 
now extinet board of aldermen. The library 
already has a good collection of such reference 
books, maps, atlases, and other works, as are 
needed for the equipment of the proposed 
branch, and as it is not at present intended 
to provide books for circulation there will be 
little expense involved in the installation of 
the new service. Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, 
secretary of the statistics department, is 
named as head of the City Hall Branch — the 
name of this latest addition to the Boston 
Public Library system. New York has a 
similar branch of its public library in its City 
Hall, and it is safe to say that the business 
men’s branch, as an essential part of the 
American public library, has come to stay and 
to grow. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF LITERARY 
ENDEAVOR. 


(Special Correspondence of THe D1At.) 

There are so many, in these days of Compulsory 
Education, who can write, after a fashion, that it 
is not surprising to find the poor author adven- 
turing upon paths unknown to his more stolid 
forefathers. The dignity of letters is only for the 
writer with a competence; the others have to 
scramble for what they can get, like schoolboys 
in a muddy field. And even your su 
author, arrived at a pitch where he enjoys a more 
than comfortable income from his work, too often 
throws his dignity to the winds, scrambling with 
the rest for more,— which, from the point of view 
of his less fortunate brother in art, cannot be 
held other than reprehensible. But what is a 
popular writer to do when editors pursue him 
with flattering proposals? It takes a mind of 
uncommon loftiness to refuse handsome offers of 
eash for work that is easy and affords an agree- 
able change. And so we find novelists of renown, 
both men and women, writing in the public press, 
no doubt for highly exorbitant fees, on subjects 
with which they are often very imperfectly 








acquainted. 
In fact, the less they know about their topic, it 
would seem, the more anxiously does the modern 
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editor crave their assistance. It has lately become 
the fashion with the more widely circulated of our 
London morning papers to select the most incon- 
gruous persons to act as reporters on their 
“Sports” page. Football, of course, is just now 
the popular craze, among a certain section of the 
public. We possess a whole class who follow the 
eareer of their favorites in the various leagues, or 
in the Cup Ties, with more than a feverish interest. 
Football, with these, is a religion: they are 
steeped in the terminology of the game: their 
reading, conversation, and thoughts appear all to 
be concentrated upon this one absorbing topic. 
And I suppose that the kindly editor of the 
London “ Daily Mail” imagined that this intelli- 
gent section of his readers hungered for variety. 
Perhaps he reasoned that, being human, they must 
surely be getting tired of the uninspired stuff that 
was served up to them week after week by the 
common reporters. Or perhaps again he is a 
subtle humorist, delighting in the incongruous for 
its own sake. At any rate, for the last few 
months he has adopted the practice of employing 
as football reporter the Ignorant Celebrity. Some- 
times he entraps a lady novelist; sometimes a 
pillar of the Chureh. The one essential appears 
to be that the writer should know as little as 
possible of the game he has to describe. Whether 
the football enthusiast enjoys the curious sus- 
tenance that is dished up to him above these 
honored names I have no means of telling. I 
should conjecture that he takes his favorite pas- 
time too seriously to relish the change; probably 
he prefers the common man who knows his busi- 
ness to the more florid balderdash of the accom- 
plished word-spinner. On the other hand, the 
editor of this popular journal is assuredly a man 
who knows his public. He is aware that they like 
big names. And it is possible that his readers 
experience a pleasant sense of superiority when 
they discover that, after all, they know more about 
the intricacies of the Association code than Miss 
Marie Corelli or the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Zanzibar. 

This pursuit of the Big Name is nothing new 
in British journalism: this latest development is 
merely a new phase of a practice that came into 
vogue toward the end of the last century. And 
there is something to be said for it. The opinion 
of the expert is very well, but now and again it is 
not amiss to have also the opinion of one who has 
earned his reputation in other fields. Thus we get 
a certain freshness of outlook; and freshness is 
an eminently desirable quality in a daily paper. 
A short time ago editors were all for securing the 
services of well-known players to write of the 
games in which they excelled. Professional crick- 
eters used to write of the matches in which they 
took part; commonly, it may be admitted, they 
made a very dull job of it. So, too, almost all 
our leading golfers perpetrated books of advice 
on their so popular pastime. Some of these dis- 
played a literary facility that confounded those 
erities who held that a certain torpidity of intellect 
was essential to the making of a first-class golfer. 
But there was, necessarily, a degree of sameness 
about their work: even the most enthusiastic of 





golfers began to get tired of reading similar advice, 
worded with a slight difference. And the point 
of view was always the same,—the intensely 
serious outlook of the man to whom golf was a 
means of livelihood as well as a game. And so 
with cricket, and football, and the rest. It occurred 
to the powers who rule such things that perhaps 
the professional writer and preacher might infuse 
a little more spirit into the affair. And so they 
turned to the professional writer, the professional 
speaker, the artist in words and phrases, for a 
¢c . 
Our great lights in fiction took up the work 
readily enough. But I do not know that they 
made a great success of the business. Several 
novelists have tried their hands at football 
matches; a bishop or two, I believe, have written 
their impressions of other games in which the 
Church had, up to that time, taken but a languid 
interest. But any freshness that they might have 
brought to their task was nipped by a natural fear 
of displaying their ignorance. Indeed, in most 
eases, the journal that employed them thought it 
necessary to provide a journalistic nurse to coach 
them in their duties. Under the eye of this mentor 
the poor fellows were afraid to let their fancy 
have free play. The apologetic note was too much 
in evidence in their work; and their reports read 
very much like those of a new hand who had yet 
to learn the alphabet of his trade. Certainly the 
bishops contrived to introduce a few words of 
moral reflection; the lady novelists attempted a 
few generalities; the humorists did their best to 
insert an occasional joke. But I doubt if the 
experiment will be repeated when we come to 
another football season. 

The press of this country, very properly, does 
all it can to brighten its pages. Some years ago, 
we had the reputation of ing the most solid 
daily press in the world. The solidity implied 
weight; and our morning papers secured their 
dignity at the cost of hard reading. Twenty years 
ago, or even less, the man who assimilated his 
“Times” in the morning felt as if he had already 
done a good day’s work. As the general pace of 
life increased, it was felt that this daily labor 
imposed too great a task upon the nation; even 
the “Times” (most conservative of organs) had 
to modify its form and cast overboard some of its 
ancient lumber. It was about that time that the 
personal “causerie” began to take the place of 
the reasoned criticism. The art of writing in the 
press became the art of chatting pleasantly about 
personal predilections. Lightness and freshness of 
outlook were the two qualities most in demand. 
Young men were captured fresh from the uni- 
versities, or even earlier, and set to record their 
impressions of the latest performances in Litera- 
ture, Painting, Music, and the Drama. And at 
first, no doubt, they did infuse a certain amount 
of freshness into their task. But a very little 
experience of the critic’s arm chair is sufficient to 
give the tyro all the airs of the expert; and in 4 
very few weeks the young men were discovered 
to have picked up most of the outworn tags of 
their predecessors. But the manner, at any rate, 
was different; and the manner has persisted. The 
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reviewer of to-day, with the critic of music and 
the drama, still commonly adopts the personal 
standpoint, which is a legacy from those earlier 
times. He does not go back to first principles. 
He has, in short, no standard by which to judge 
but that of his own sympathies. 

It is something for the young writer that he has 
no longer to mould his thoughts into the arbitrary 
form employed by the journalist of former days. 
He has a freer hand, both as to matter and manner. 
The old “leading article” of our youth had a 
framework of cast iron: it was a bed of Pro- 
erustes into which the writer had somehow to 
mould his thoughts, sometimes cutting them short 
but more often expanding them to the last degree 
of tenuity. Those three p phs, each about 
half a column in length, had to be filled; and the 
unhappy journalist, in self defence, fell insensibly 
into the habit of using the longest periphrases, a 
dozen words where two would serve. You could 
tell the accomplished leader-writer at a glance 
when he adventured into other fields of literary 
endeavor: there was apt to be something didactic 
and long-winded even in his conversation. He 
gained a fatal facility in the use of words; he 
became a machine for transforming every con- 
eeivable subject into articles in three paragraphs. 
I am glad to think that the leading article, in its 
old form, is practically dead. It could not be said 
to be good practice for the intending Man of 
Letters. 

I confess myself a believer in the notion of a 
writer trying as many fields as possible. It is a 
commonplace that the best masters of prose have 
in general been able to write fluent if not inspired 
verse. And journalism has given many of our 
greatest names to literature, from the times of 
Dickens and Thackeray to the present day. The 
practice of daily writing may or may not be 
useful; sometimes, no doubt, it makes for pro- 
lixity. But the journalist has to touch life at 
many points: he must have ait the least a bowing 
acquaintance with all the activities of the moment; 
and this should have its use when he comes to the 
writing of novels. So that Mrs. Elinor Glyn and 
her sisters, who have recently paid occasional visits 
to the football field in the way of business, may 
possibly find inspiration for future works in the 
unaccustomed spectagle. In the meantime, their 
names have been advertised among a section of 
the publie to whom, in all probability, their works 
had up to that time been but indifferently known. 

And so, too, with the stage. The masters of 
modern fiction adventure more and more into this 
province, and with increasing success. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett is the most popular playwright of the 
moment; Mr. G. K. Chesterton may be said to 
have won his spurs at the same innocent pursuit; 
Mr. Temple Thurston is another recruit who 
appears to be making his way toward the legiti- 
mate drama by way of the music-hall sketch. Of 
Sir James Barrie, and the other lights who have 
already illuminated the British stage, there is no 
need to speak now. But he, too, has been coquet- 
ting with the music-halls. And while some of our 
older dramatists have been occupying themselves 
in the designing of pageants, one novelist, Mr. 





Max Pemberton, has struck out a new line for 
himself by turning out those curious medleys, so 
popular here of late, which we call Revues. And 
his industry has contributed not a little to the 
brightness of these strange productions. There 
are rumors of other novelists following his 
example. The more the barriers are broken down 
in this and other directions the better. I do not 
know that the profession of novelist can be said 
to be decaying, but it is certainly somewhat incon- 
veniently over-crowded in these days. 


E. H. Lacon Watson. 
London, July 1, 1914. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


LAMAR FONTAINE AND “ALL QUIET ALONG 
THE POTOMAC.” 


(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 


The bare statement in a recent book, “ Writers 
and Writings of Texas,” that Lamar Fontaine was 
the author of the poem, “All Quiet along the 
Potomac,” calls to mind one of the most pic- 
turesque figures in American literature and a lit- 
erary controversy that was bitterly waged by the 
press during the seventies and eighties. 

Fontaine was born, October 10, 1829, in Laberde 
Prairie, Washington County, Texas. In 1840 his 
family moved to Austin, then the capital of the 
Republic, where his father served first as private 
secretary to President Lamar (for whom Fontaine 
was named), and later as pastor of the Episcopal 
church. The remainder of Fontaine’s life reads 
like pure fiction, and is rivalled in interest only 
by the adventurous life of Captain John Smith. 
Shortly after his arrival at Austin he was cap- 
tured by the Comanche Indians, who kept him a 
prisoner for four years. Escaping by a clever 
subterfuge, he returned on foot to Austin, a dis- 
tance of seven hundred and fifty miles. After six 
years in the U. 8S. Navy, under the instruction of 
Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury, he went to 
Russia, where he entered the Russian army. Dur- 
ing the siege of Sebastopol, by his expert marks- 
manship, he attracted the attention of the Czar, 
who bestowed on him the Iron Cross of Peter the 
Great. From Russia Fontaine journeyed to South 
America, and was there working as a civil engineer 
when the Civil War broke out. He sailed imme- 
diately for the South and enlisted in the Confed- 
erate army, acting for two years as a scout for 
Stonewall Jaekson and later as a courier for Pem- 
berton and Johnston. At the siege of Vicksburg 
Fontaine distinguished himself by penetrating the 
Union lines on crutches and entering the city with 
important dispatches and 40,000 gun caps. Alto- 
gether he took part in twenty-seven battles and 
fifty-seven skirmishes, and was wounded sixty- 
seven times! After the war and until his death in 
Augusta, Georgia, he supported himself by teach- 
ing and surveying. 

The poem which is responsible for Fontaine’s 
literary prominence appeared anonymously in 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” for November 30, 1861, under 
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the title, “The Picket.” His claim to its author- 
ship was not long uncontested. Mrs. Ethel Beers, 
the only other contestant who gained much con- 
sideration, died on the very day (October 10, 1879) 
on which her only volume of poetry, “All Quiet 
along the Potomac, and Other Poems,” appeared. 
This volume did much to strengthen her claim. 

She has been favored, too, by most authorities. 
Thus Appleton’s “ Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy” remarks: “ Her most noted poem is ‘All 
Quiet along the Potomac,’ suggested by an oft- 
repeated dispatch during the first year of the 
Civil War. Its authorship was warmly disputed; 
but, as is usual in such cases, only one of the 
claimants had written other verses of equal merit. 
That was Mrs. Beers, and there is now no further 
doubt as to the genuineness of her title.” The 
poem had appeared under her name without com- 
ment in W. C. Bryant’s “ Library of Poetry and 
Song” in 1871. Even Southern reference books 
have usually made cautious statements. “The 
South in the Building of the Nation,” to quote an 
instance, remarks: “ Fontaine claimed the author- 
ship of ‘All Quiet along the Potomac,’ but 
bis claims seem not to be firmly established ”; 
while C. W. Raines’s “ Bibliography of Texas” 
(p. 84) deelares: “Mr. F., one of the claimants 
to the authorship of this celebrated poem, was a 
man of but little literary ability . . . and a school- 
teacher of seant qualifications. He has many cer- 
tifieates of respectable men to sustain his claim, 
but the internal evidence is lacking.” 

As early as 1869, however, when the controversy 
between Mrs. Beers and Fontaine was just begin- 
ning, the poem was published under Fontaine’s 
name in “The Southern Poems of the War” 
(collected and arranged by Miss Emily V. Mason, 
of Virginia) and in “The Southern Amaranth ” 
(by Miss Sallie A. Brock), with notes alluding 
to the controversy and sustaining Fontaine’s claim. 
In this year, also, James Wood Davidson compiled 
his “ Living Writers of the South,” in which he 
eredited the poem to Fontaine, justifying his act 
by publishing letters from Fontaine and various 
other Confederate officers. This evidence is 
strengthened by several other letters in Sam H. 
Dixon’s “ Poets and Poetry of Texas” (1885), a 
quaint old book, long out of cireulation. The most 
interesting of these is a letter from Fontaine, dated 
June 24, 1885. 

Fontaine begins by telling of his friendship with 
a Mr. Moore, a member of his own company, with 
whom, “ because we were of the same tempera- 
ment, and exceedingly fond of poetry,” he usually 
contrived to stay, even while on picket duty. On 
August 2, 1861, he goes on to say, he and Moore 
were hailed by a Federal picket, who invited them 
‘to come half way to exchange papers. Fontaine 
swam across to the island, “put on one of the 
overcoats of the guard, and ate a hearty meal, and 
made arrangements with the entire post that we 
would not fire at one another while on guard.” 
He then returned to the Confederate lines. “We 
had to stand on post six hours at a time,” he con- 
tinues. “That night I took my stand at six and 
Moore retired to rest. . . . As soon as I found 
that midnight had arrived I stepped to the fire 





and threw on some pine knots, and roused Moore 
to take my place. He rose slowly and gathered 
his gun and stepped to the fire, stretching himself, 
as a sleepy soldier will, and gaped and yawned; 
and while his arms were extended, and his hand 
grasped the barrel of his gun, there was a flash 
across the river and the whiz of a bullet, and he 
sank to the earth, with a hole just above his eye 
on the left side. . . . Not a word, not a groan 
escaped him. I removed his remains from near 
the fire where he had fallen. As I did so my eyes 
fell on the telegraphic columns of a newspaper, 
and it was headed ‘All Quiet along the Potomac 
To-night.’ And, oh, how truthful it was... . 
When morning dawned the words of that news- 
paper were burned in my brain—they rang in 
my ears, and were painted on every scene that met 
my view. ... And while I stood and gazed at his 
marble face and glazed eyes . . . I felt what few 
mortals ever feel in this shadowy vale. I penned 
the outlines of the poem then and there, but not 
as they now appear, for the first were biting and 
sarcastic. I read the erude copy to Mr. W. W. 
Williams, and to Graham and Deprist. And Mr. 
Williams suggested that if I would only make it 
pathetic, instead of sarcastic, it would be better. 
I did so, and on the 9th of August I had it eom- 
plete, as the poem now stands, and I read it to my 
messmates ... and gave them copies of the orig- 
inal, and they recopied and sent them home, and 
soon the whole regiment, brigade, division, and 
army were in possession of it.” 

Mrs. Beers claims to have written the poem on 
a “cool September morning, after reading the 
stereotyped announcement, ‘All Quiet,’ ete., to 
which was added in small type, ‘A Picket Shot.’” 
But it is obvious that Fontaine’s account of why 
he wrote the poem is the more plausible and could 
better explain its deep emotion. In regard to 
Mrs. Beers, he wrote in the letter mentioned above: 
“ Does it seem possible to a reading public that a 
woman unacquainted and unused to the scenes and 
incidents of war should be able to portray so good 
and so true a picture, and she a thousand miles 
from the spot? or how a Northern woman could 
write a poem so truly Southern, when the most 
intense and bitter animosity existed between the 
two sections, and a cruel, bloody war was raging 
at the time? It passes all comprehension. And if 
she could do such a thing, she would be the most 
remarkable woman on the face of the earth.” 

Fontaine, it should be remembered, wrote other 
poems war songs are excellent, notably 
” Oenone; ” “Only a Soldier,’ and “ Dying Pris- 
oner at Camp Chase.” For these he deserves some 
attention, even if his claim to “All Quiet along 
the Potomac” be not reeognized. Regardless of 
who wrote the poem, it is interesting to read J. W. 
Davidson’s dictum that it will be remembered “ as 
long as hostile hosts send sorrow over civilized 
country — as long as bloody death in distant lands 
breaks loving hearts at home”; and Dixon’s state- 
ment: “This poem stands among the finest lyrics 
of the English . It made the name of its 
author familiar to the world. Its popularity does 
not grow less as time passes. . . . It will be appreci- 
ated as long as the memory ‘of battle’s fierce con- 
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flict is retained by man; as long, perhaps, as the 
cradle owns its infant and the lonely picket walks 
upon the face of the earth!” 

Hyper E. Rouiiws. 


University of Texas, Austin, July 8, 1914. 


“ GROCER-SHOP CRITICISM.” 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 


I am one of those who would like to make 
“excited protests against the very idea of there 
being such things in criticism as standard weights, 
standard scales, and competent literary grocers,” 
but Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer offers me a chance 
to do something better. He explains, in the eur- 
rent issue of “ Poetry and Drama,” the difference 
between non-impressionist writing — which is what 
you defend in your article on “ Grocer-Shop Criti- 
cism ” — and impressionist writing: 

“The difference between the description of a grass 
by the agricultural correspondent of the Times news- 
paper and the description of the same grass by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson is just the difference—the measure 
of the difference between the egos of the two gentle- 
men. The difference between the description of any 
given book by a sound English reviewer and the 
description of the same book by some foreigner 
attempting Impressionist criticism is again merely a 
matter of the difference in the ego. 

“Mind, I am not saying that the non-Impressionist 
productions may not have their values—their very 
great values. The Impressionist gives you his own 
views, expecting you to draw deductions, since pre- 
sumably you know the sort of chap he is. The agri- 
cultural correspondent of the Times, on the other 
hand—and a jolly good writer he is— attempts to 
give you, not so much his own impressions of a new 
grass as the factual observations of himself and of as 
many as possible other sound authorities. He will 
tell you how many blades of the new grass will grow 
upon an acre, what height they will attain, what will 
be a reasonable tonnage to expect when green, when 
sun-dried in the form of hay or as ensilage. He will 
tell you the fattening value of the new fodder in its 
various forms and the nitrogenous value of the manure 
dropped by the so-fattened beasts. He wiil provide 
you, in short, with reading that is quite interesting 
to the layman, since all facts are interesting to men 
of good will; and the agriculturist he will provide 
with information of real value. Mr. Hudson, on the 
other hand, will give you nothing but the pleasure of 
coming in contact with his temperament, and I doubt 
whether, if you read with the greatest care his descrip- 
tion of false sea-buckthorn (hippophe rhamnoides) 
you would very willingly recognize that greenish-gray 
plant, with the spines and the berries like reddish 
amber, if you came across it. 

“Or again—so at least I was informed by an 
editor the other day — the business of a sound English 
reviewer is to make the readers of the paper under- 
stand exactly what sort of book it is that the reviewer 
is writing about. . . . What the sound English re- 
viewer, therefore, has to do is to identify himself with 
the point of view of as large a number of readers of 
the journal for which he may be reviewing, as he can 
easily do, and then to give them as many facts about 
the book under consideration as his allotted space will 
hold. To do this he must sacrifice his personality and 
the greater part of his readability. But he will prob- 
ably very much help his editor, since the great majority 
of readers do not want to read anything that any 
reasonable person would want to read: and they do 





not want to come into contact with the personality of 
the critic, since they have obviously never been intro- 
duced to him. 

“The ideal critic, on the other hand—as opposed 

to the so-exemplary reviewer —is a person who can 
so handle words that from the first three phrases any 
intelligent person — any foreigner, that is to say, and 
any one of three inhabitants of these islands — any 
intelligent person will know at once the sort of chap 
he is dealing with. Letters of introduction will there- 
fore be unnecessary, and the intelligent reader will 
know pretty well what sort of book the fellow is 
writing about because he will know the sort of fellow 
the fellow is....” 
Does not Mr. Hueffer succeed in demonstrating that 
the difference between the non-impressionist writer 
and the impressionist writer is the difference 
between a carpenter and a Sheraton or a Chip- 
pendale? 

Seriously, I recognize the necessity of the criti- 
cism which makes it a business to list, describe, and 
“place” books: or, as THE Duta puts it, “to 
estimate literature, to pass judgment upon it, to 
register the facts about it in some sort of objective 
fashion.” But that sort of criticism interests me 
as a reader very little. It is useful — to those who 
have a use for it. The other sort (the sort that 
Mr. George Moore has written in his autobiog- 
raphy, that M. Anatole France puts into his novels, 
even that which Mr. Hueffer has put into his 
“ Memories and Impressions”) is interesting — to 
those who have an interest for it. Lavra Tosey. 


New York City, July 10, 1914. 


“HEART OF HEART.” 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

In connection with your remarks about “Tempta- 
tions to Misquotation” (June 16), under which 
you refer to Hamlet’s “ heart of heart,” it is per- 
haps worth recalling that Wordsworth uses “ heart 
of hearts” in the last stanza of his ode, “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality.” 

“And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills and 
Groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might.” 

May not some instances of supposed “ misquo- 
tation ” be really a borrowing from Wordsworth? 


Sackville, N. B., July 3,1914. W- MT. 


THE USE OF “ TEMPEST.” 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

I have just read the article in your issue for 
May 16 on dialectic English. The word tempest 
recalls the surprise I felt at the beginning of ~ sa 
years’ residence on Cape Cod to hear the word 
used commonly as an exact synonym for thunder- 
storm. 

Persnickety I have been aceustomed to use in 
the sense attached to perjinkety, that is, over-fas- 
tidious. I do not know how the word was acquired 
or how common its use is. 

Wriui1am H. Bowers. 

Brookings, South Dakota, July 3, 1914. 
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EDWARD DOWDEN’sS MIND AND ART.* 


A pleasing self-delineation of the Irish critic 
and poet whose first book, ‘‘ Shakespeare, his 
Mind and Art,’’ made him widely known as a 
gifted writer and a discerning interpreter of 
other men’s writings, is to be found in the two 
collections of letters issued under the super- 
vision of his widow and one of his daughters. 
**Letters of Edward Dowden and His Corre- 
spondents ’’ is prefaced with a brief editorial 
note signed by Mrs. Dowden and Miss Hilda 
M. Dowden, and with a longer critical and 
appreciative introduction by Mr. W. K. Magee 
(‘‘John Eglinton’’). ‘‘Fragments from Old 
Letters. E. D. to E. D. W. 1869-1892 ”’ is 
edited by Mrs. Dowden alone, the ‘‘E. D. W.’’ 
referred to on the title page, or, in full, the 
Elizabeth Dickinson West who became Dow- 
den’s second wife in 1895, and who is a daugh- 
ter of the late Dean of St. Patrick’s. The two 
volumes appeared almost simultaneously, and 
together constitute one work, the tone of all 
the letters being predominantly though by no 
means exclusively literary and critical, often 
rich in book-learning, and always kindly and, 
as one instinctively feels, agreeably charac- 
teristic of the writer. This, of course, applies 
to the letters from Dowden, which make up 
all one volume and the greater part of the 
other. 

There is something rather touching and 
wholly ingratiating in Dowden’s lifelong de- 
sire to give the best expression of himself in 
poetry of his own rather than, as he was 
destined to do, in appraising and interpreting 
the poetry of others. In his college days at 
Dublin University he won, among other 
honors, the vice-chancellor’s prize for both 
English verse and prose, and the little book 
of poems he published at the age of thirty-one 
was so far successful as to go into a second 
edition. But if he did not win immortal fame 
as a poet, it was the poet in him that helped 
to make him one of the soundest and most 
stimulating of critics and one of the most 
enjoyable of essayists. As Mr. Magee says of 
him in the preface already referred to,— 

“The poet in Dowden was the secret of his per- 
sonal distinetion; it was the secret also of that 
strange humility of his, for he hardly valued him- 
self at all on the possession of those faculties for 
which the world in his case found most use: his 
aptitude for mere book-learning, for instance, of 
which he says in his letters, ‘Somehow I have 
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acquired a lot of wholly useless knowledge and can’t 
get rid of it.’ The creative faculty was what he 
valued; and his instinct for recognising it, which 
enabled him to contribute to literature so large a 
body of most helpful criticism, was derived from 
the poet in himself.” 


Continuing his comment, the writer speaks 
of the artistic detachment, the objectivity, the 
lack of the personal element and of expres- 
sions of personal preference in Dowden’s work 
as a literary critic; and he likens his method 
to that of Sainte-Beuve in French criticism, 
ascribing to him the highest credit for his 
interpretation of Shakespeare. Then, in a 
passage that excellently characterizes the cor- 
respondence here under review, he adds: 


“Tt is this missing personal element in his writ- 
ings which the present collection of letters comes to 
supply; and the mere fact that so many of his cor- 
respondents, from his earliest years, preserved his 
letters, is already a sort of credential of their inter- 
est and value. The writing of letters was at al! 
times with him one of his principal relaxations. He 
seemed always ready for it, and wherever he hap- 
pened to be — in the Examination Hall of Trinity 
College, or lying out on the grass, or in the midst of 
his family — he would pull out his fountain-pen, 
und in that beautiful handwriting welcomed by his 
correspondents all over the world, would give the 
piece of advice solicited, find what he could say in 
praise of some MS., supply a fact in literary his- 
tory, or gossip about himself, his literary, profes- 
sorial, political activities, with the same blending of 
irony and sympathy with which he looked on at life 
and the world. It was almost his chosen mode of 
intercourse with his friends, as he admits playfully 
to the friend to whom he wrote his best letters: 
‘It is satisfactory to be at writing distance. It is 
only now and then I am friendly to you in bodily 
presence. However, you are aware that under my 
talk of the weather there is something more real. 
But on paper I can even talk of “two new points 
in Hamlet’s soul ” (much better than the weather).’ 
The personality which presents itself in these letters 
is that almost of a saint of culture: a saint, how- 
ever, not lost to humanity, nor whom celestial diet 
has spoiled for human nature’s daily food; for they 
are a record of a life passed with the great person- 
alities of literature.” 


The preface here quoted from is a little con- 
fusing and self-contradictory in professing to 
find in Dowden’s critical work, which in a 
general way includes all his prose work, ‘‘an 
entire elimination of his own personality,” 
and in asserting at the end that ‘“‘his con- 
tribution to Irish literature was perhaps the 
greatest he could have made, a personality.” 
It was in keeping with this very impersonality 
of his that he could humorously call himself 
‘*a half-breed Irishman’’ and one endowed 
‘‘with none of the instincts of Irish nation- 
ality.’’ He refused to join in the Irish literary 
movement that vainly sought his support in 
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the early nineties; his interest was in a larger 
literary movement, and it is this very breadth 
of literary sympathy that has given him so 
wide an influence in the world of letters. 

And now for a few illustrative extracts from 
the correspondence itself. Here is one that 
combines the intimate and personal with the 
literary and critical in a delightful manner. 
It is from a letter written in the country to 
Mr. Magee; the date, August 12, 1895. 

“Tf you are, as I suppose, gone away for your 
holiday, I hope you have better weather than ours. 
It has resulted for me in a stupefying dose of read- 
ing. I am just now finishing a long poem by 
Mr. Milton called ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which I am sure 
you have heard of, perhaps read. Mark Pattison 
deplores Milton’s prostitution in pamphlet writing. 
I confess I sometimes turn from the addresses of 
the Almighty to his Son, and vice versa, with some 
satisfaction to the rages and arguments on divorce 
and king-killing and prelate-harrying; and I like 
to see how the poet behaved in the stress of the 
realities of his day.” 

Writing in term time from Dublin to Ed- 
mund Gosse, Dowden gives a glimpse of him- 
self in the class-room. He is at his epistolary 
best in such light and humorous passages as 
this: 

“Last Friday I went into my class-room with a 
delightful new lecture copied out of a certain new 
volume by E. G., which lecture I purposed to 
deliver with a critical air and an impressive aspect 
of original investigation, as the lecturer’s own. 
Imagine my disgust when I saw ‘ Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies’ already in the hands of one of my 
students. I made a vain attempt to turn him out of 
my class-room for breach of discipline. Then I 
humbled myself and said, ‘I will now read some 
extracts from a charming essay on Herrick, by 
Mr. Gosse, which I am proud to see is already 
known to members of my class.’ The young offender 
felt touched by this, and did not mention the fact 
that I read nearly the whole essay.” 

Dowden’s long friendship with the woman 
whom, three years after the death of his first 
wife, he married, and by whom the last years 
of his life were cheered, is commemorated in 
the smaller of the two volumes here under 
notice. The letters begin in the spring of 
1869, and end in the autumn of 1892. The 
marriage, after which the two ‘‘were never a 
day apart until April 3, 1913,’’ took place in 
December of 1895. To judge from the letters 
and parts of letters published, it was chiefly 
what may be called a literary and intellectual 
friendship that finally took on a warmer glow 
and ended in matrimony; and it is because 
the letters are devoted so largely to the 
writer’s studies and literary diversions that 
they are of sufficient general interest to be 
made public. Here is a part of one written 
m 1874, when the writer was nearing the end 
of his thirty-first year. 





“T don’t know what my lecture on the ‘ Humour 
of Shakespeare’ will turn out, except that I have 
no intention of being funny. I conjecture before- 
hand that not only a man’s laughter is significant, 
but the history of his laughter, and I think if I 
arrange Shakespeare’s plays in chronological order, 
and ask what Shakespeare laughed at from 26 to 46, 
something ought to be discoverable. The wit of the 
early comedies is something very remote from the 
sublime and pathetic grotesque of Lear’s fool. . . . 
As to Shakespeare’s humour, I think there is a tem- 
porary and a permanent element (permanent at 
least as long as we have the sense of humour) in it. 
I have — rarely — laughed aloud when reading 
Shakespeare, but not so much at anything exactly 
humorous as at something else, probably sympathy 
with Shakespeare’s delight in inventing anything so 
much after his own heart. I think in heaven we 
shall have something corresponding to humour, the 
relative will still remain, and perhaps the highest 
heroisms we can now conceive will appear then like 
the efforts of a baby to think or speak or move, and 
as we smile with a half pleased, half tender, and 
wholly loving feeling at the upward tendings of a 
baby, so we shall have a tender, half-amused joy in 
the striving after right of souls in their childhood, 
and we shall afford the same recreation to the 
Greater Spirits who are above ourselves.” 


The poetic gift of his correspondent quick- 
ened the interest Dowden evidently felt in her 
from the first. He gives her useful advice 
about writing and publishing, and from time 
to time commends her work in prose and verse. 
Referring to her literary manner, he says, in 
a passage that no one who plies a pen will 
fail to enjoy: 

“As to what I said of style I mean not that you 
have applied the manipulative dexterities of a 
craftsman to your sentences — but that you see and 
feel what ought to be done, and do it; and one gets 
the pleasure from such writing that one gets from 
the swift work of an artist who tells a truth with 
every touch. The manipulative dexterities I am 
far from despising.” 


This mention of ‘‘ the manipulative dexteri- 
ties ’’ recalls what a reviewer in ‘‘The Spec- 
tator’’ said of Dowden’s style upon the ap- 
pearance of his ‘‘Transcripts and Studies.’’ 
In a criticism of the book the writer was of 
opinion that ‘‘oceasionally Mr. Dowden allows 
the wealth of decorative language of which he 
is a master to get the better of him and serve 
as a substitute for thought; but this is not 
often, and for the most part his criticism is as 
thoughtful as it is happily expressed.’’ 
Happily expressed thoughts abound in 
these collections of letters; and though all 
parts are not equally interesting to all read- 
ers, no reader who feels moved to open the 
volumes should fail to find much matter suited 
to his tastes, and none that is utterly devoid 
of savor. Portraits, views, and facsimiles are 
included. Percy F.. BIcKNELL. 
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ENGLISH DRAMA OF THE 17TH AND 18TH 
CENTURIES.* 


With all the attention which colleges have 
given in the past few years to dramatic 
studies, it is strange that no serious history 
of the English drama of the last two cen- 
turies should have appeared. Dr. Ward’s 
standard work carries the story only to the 
death of Queen Anne; Professor Schelling 
confines himself to the Elizabethan period. 
Professor Nettleton’s ‘‘ English Drama of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century’’ is in- 
tended to supply this lack in part; and a 
sequel which will deal with the nineteenth 
century is promised. 

The present study is dedicated to Dr. Ward, 
and has had the benefit of his advice and sug- 
gestions. For the sake of completeness and 
continuity, Professor Nettleton has wisely 
included the Restoration, and has given a 
résumé of the scattering dramatic activities 
of the Puritan period. The volume ends with 
a discussion of Sheridan. Considering the 
difficulties of the task and the rather narrow 
limits of space, the book is in many respects 
excellent. It is based on a thorough study of 
the plays; it is logically planned and well 
proportioned; in statement of fact it is 
cautious and so far as it has been tested accu- 
rate. Its literary judgments, if a trifle con- 
ventional, are generally sound. The history is 
carefully integrated, every writer being con- 
sidered with reference to his predecessors and 
his followers. Thus, for instance, we are 
made to see how the origin of sentimental 
comedy may be traced to the sentimentalized 
tragedy of Otway and Southerne; or more 
specifically, how Goldsmith and Sheridan 
took hints for their great comedies from 
Wycherley, Farquhar, Steele, and Foote. 
There is a good, though rather scanty, work- 
ing bibliography, and a fairly satisfactory 
index. 

The chief faults are sins of omission. Pro- 
fessor Nettleton pays astonishingly little at- 
tention to stage conditions and dramatic 
technique. The differences between the Eliza- 
bethan theatre and that of the Restoration 
are stated only briefly; the evolution of the 
Restoration stage into the modern stage is 
entirely ignored. The word ‘‘stage’’ does 
not appear in the index; the word ‘‘theatre’’ 
appears only with reference to Drury Lane. 
In the chapters on the Garrick era especially 
we feel the need of some account of the rival 
theatres and companies; and indeed the value 
of the whole book would be greatly increased 
by a brief chronological view of the theatres 








and their history. In the same way the de- 
velopment of dramatic technique is almost 
ignored, except in so far as it is connected 
with the controversy about the rules. We 
get only a hint of the decisive influence of 
new stage conditions on technique. So simple 
a iatter as the introduction of the curtain, 
for instance, had an important effect upon 
the construction of plays. The author’s 
naiveté in this whole matter may be sug- 
gested by a single sentence. ‘‘Like Gold- 
smith,’’ he says, ‘‘Sheridan prefers ‘expec- 
tation’ to ‘surprise’ as a dramatic motive.’’ 
Yes: and he might have added, like Sopho- 
cles, like Shakespeare, and like every other 
dramatist who knew his business. 

Aside from these capital omissions, the 
chief weakness of the book is an occasional 
woodenness or vagueness of style. Certain 
mechanical tricks, such as the constant quali- 
fication of a sentence by its successor begin- 
ning with ‘‘yet,’’ become distinctly annoying. 
As to vagueness, just what does this mean? 
‘*The Law against Lovers (1662) blends with 
the darker tones of Measure for Measure the 
lively accents of Benedick and Beatrice.’’ Or 
what degree of indebtedness is implied in the 
remark that ‘‘The Parson’s Wedding”’ ‘‘drew 
from Calderon’’? But these are minor de- 
fects. Some day, it is to be hoped, Professor 
Nettleton may enlarge his book and give ade- 
quate treatment to the parts of the subject 
which he has slighted; meanwhile we must be 
grateful to him for a good working text, in- 
valuable to students of the period. 

Homer E. Woopsrince. 








MAN’S ORIGINAL MENTAL EQUIPMENT. 





**The Original Nature of Man”’ is the first 
volume of a trilogy by Mr. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, professor of educational psychology at 
Columbia. It ‘‘describes man’s original men- 
tal equipment —the inherited foundations of 
intellect, morals, and skill.’’ Of its mates, 
‘*The Psychology of Learning,’’ which is the 
second, has still to be written; while the third, 
on ‘‘ Individual Differences and their Causes,”’ 
was printed as long ago as 1903, under the 
title, ‘‘Educational Psychology.’’ The pur- 
pose of this trilogy is to offer ‘‘a systematic 
account of present knowledge of the dynamics 
of human nature and behavior,’’ not, how- 
ever, for the sake of knowledge, but for the 
sake of the improvement of mankind. Mr. 
Thorndike appears as a sort of American 
Socrates, applying the methods of the 





*Enousn DaamMa or tue RestoraTION AND EIGHTEENTH 


Century (1642-1780). By George Henry Nettleton. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 








* THe OrtcrnaL Nature or Man. By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. “Educational Psychology.” New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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‘*seience’’ of psychology, in obedience to the 
maxim ‘‘ Know thyself.’’ His conclusion is no 
less Socratic—and triumphantly common- 
place. There is a higher and a lower in 
human nature. For happiness and civiliza- 
tion it is necessary that the lower shall be 
controlled by the higher. The instrument of 
control is education. Plato said the same 
thing, not less eloquently, if more gracefully 
and convincingly, in the ‘‘Republic’’ and 
elsewhere. But he wasn’t so sure as Mr. 
Thorndike that the thing could be done: the 
American parts company with the Greek in 
his optimism. Mr. Thorndike’s tone, indeed, 
makes his book completely national. If psy- 
chology can be American, his is American 
psychology. 

Notwithstanding, he says in his easy, breezy, 
sometimes staccato manner, many striking and 
important things, which are not the less worth 
repeating because they are the immemorial 
wisdom of the fathers gaberdined in the slang 
of a latter-day science. Instead of a tripartite 
morally qualified soul, original nature is now 
conceived as a multiform congeries of func- 
tions —‘‘a name for the nature of the com- 
bined germ-cells from which man springs’’ — 
“what is common to all men minus all adapta- 
tions to tools, houses, clothes, furniture, words, 
beliefs, religions, law, science, the arts, and to 
whatever in other men’s behavior is due to adapta- 
tions to it. . . . Consider the intellectual and moral 
equipment of the monkeys. Add to it certain im- 
portant social instincts, notably those connected 
with the more refined facial expressions and the 
approval-disapproval series. Increase in intensity 
and breadth the satisfyingness of mental life for 
its own sake, widen the repertory of movements to 
include human facial expressions, finger and thumb 
play and articulate babble, enrich the fund of 
indifferent possibilities of secondary connections 
and give them the tendency to piecemeal action in 
very fine detail. The result will be substantially 
the original nature of man.” 

This ‘‘original nature’’ Mr. Thorndike ren- 
ders concrete and specific by means of a de- 
seriptive inventory of instincts and capacities. 
Their origin is ‘‘original nature.’’ Its im- 
provement depends on the elimination of the 
worse, not on their reformation. Containing 
within itself a principle of change, ‘‘the cir- 
cumstances of the life led by modern man 
metamorphose almost every original tendency 
into habits which are much unlike it — even 
directly contrary to it.’’ This is education 

—‘“‘fostering the good elements of original 
nature and encouraging their fertility, and 
debarring the worse elements from reproduc- 
tion or eliminating them outright.’’ The in- 
struments of this education are satisfaction 
and discomfort. These are infallible. Left 
to itself, original nature would run amuck. 





“ The original tendencies of man have not been 
right, are not right, and probably never will be 
right. By them alone few of the best wants in 
human life would have been felt, and fewer still 
satisfied. Nor would the crude, conflicting perilous 
wants which original nature so largely represents 
and serves, have had much more fulfilment. Orig- 
inal nature has achieved what goodness the world 
knows as a state achieves order, by killing, con- 
fining and reforming some of its elements. It 
progresses, not by laissez faire, but by changing 
the environment in which it operates and by renew- 
edly changing itself in each generation. Man is 
now as civilized, rational, and humane as he is 
because man in the past has changed things into 
shapes more satisfying, and changed parts of his 
own nature into traits more pare ay to man as 
a whole. Man is thus eternally altering himself to 
suit himself. His nature is not right in his own 
eyes. Only one thing in it, indeed is unreservedly 
good, the power to make it better. This power, 
the power of leaning or modification in favor of 
the satisfying, the capacity represented by the law 
of effect, is the essential principle of reason or 
right in the world.” 


Familiar doctrine, age-old wisdom! But 
Mr. Thorndike does a great service to state it 
anew, and so freshly, as an offering to just 
those folk among whom pedantry is most 
prevalent and vision most needed, the Lapu- 
tan professors who are making a mess of the 
youth of the land with their ‘‘science’’ of 
‘‘education’’ and ‘‘pedagogy.’’ Written 
ostensibly for these, the book must by virtue 
of its robustious optimism no less than its 
sanity and fluency perforce appeal to all cul- 
tivated readers. 

Horace M. KAu.en. 








A GALLERY OF CONFEDERATE 
PORTRAITS.* 


One of the curious things in recent histor- 
ical writing is the amount of time and energy 
that Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, a northern man, 
has given to Confederate history. But there 
is nothing strange in the fact that any man, 
living anywhere, should think General Lee 
worthy of study; and perhaps it was his pro- 
found study of this man which led Mr. Brad- 
ford to draw the portraits of the lesser lights 
by which Lee was surrounded. Eight men are 
considered in Mr. Bradford’s new volume 
of ‘‘Confederate Portraits,’’ beginning with 
Joseph E. Johnston and ending with Raphael 
Semmes. 

These papers, which first appeared as mag- 
azine articles, are not mere sketches, nor are 
they condensed biographies. They are exactly 
what the title of the book suggests,— pen pic- 


* ConreveRaTe Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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tures, character sketches. When a man is able 
to draw a living picture out of material gath- 
ered largely from the Rebellion records it is 
evidence of more than ordinary ability at por- 
traiture; and the knowledge that such was 
the source of much of Mr. Bradford’s mate- 
rial should incline us the more readily to 
accept the portraits as genuine. Verisimili- 
tude is stamped upon every sketch, regardless 
of the copious citations of sources. They are 
all sympathetic, yet pitiless. 

In nearly all the men dealt with here the 
elements were mixed. Johnston was straight- 
forward, absolutely honest and upright, cour- 
ageous beyond question, yet simple and 
demonstrative, even to the point of kissing 
his male friends. He loved his men and was 
loved by them. His great failing was that 
while he could see all the mistakes of Davis, 
Lee, Jackson, and the rest, he could see none 
of his own. Stuart figures here as a man of 
laughter. Light-hearted and gay and rollick- 
ing, he was yet a very Puritan in morals, 
devoted to duty and capable in the perform- 
ance thereof. Withal he was, says Sedg- 
wick, ‘‘the greatest cavalry officer ever foaled 
in America.’’ 

Longstreet was no less able and brave than 
Johnston; but he was hard-headed, even 
stolid, seeking to impose his own personality 
upon everybody else. With supreme trust in 
himself, he trusted no one else. No more 
striking contrast is presented by Mr. Bradford 
than when he says that Longstreet was always 
able to give a good reason for not arriving in 
time, but Jackson, when at his best, arrived in 
time in spite of good reasons. Blamed by 
many for the failure at Gettysburg, Long- 
street was determined not to bear the blame 
himself. Perhaps the cleverest bit of shifting 
in this matter Mr. Bradford has failed to men- 
tion. Years afterwards, when Lee was dead, 
Longstreet said that Lee was to blame,— that 
Lee himself had said so and that Lee was too 
honorable a man to tell an untruth. After 
the war Longstreet became a Republican,— 
that is, to the Southerner, a scalawag. For 


this the South never quite forgave him; but’ 


he never wavered, and always manifested 
charity for those who had none for him. 
Beauregard’s name betrays the Gallic blood. 
His head fairly boiled with ideas, some of 
them really good. Had they been followed, 
the Confederacy would have won,— so thought 
Beauregard. Unfortunately this idea became 
an obsession with him; it was a malady that 
attacked some others also. But the man had 
fine traits; no one who had not could have so 
won and kept the devotion of his soldiers. 
Benjamin’s patriotism has been a matter of 
dispute. If Mr. Bradford had contented him- 





self with saying that ‘‘it is utterly unjust to 
deny that his patriotism was genuine or that 
he gave his very best sincerely,’’ the reviewer 
would be forced to take issue with him. But 
the author saves himself, at least in part, 
by qualifying clauses,—‘‘in his way,’’ ‘‘as 
deeply as he could feel,’’ ete. Danton, the 
Frenchman, when urged to flee for safety, re- 
plied that he did not carry his country on the 
soles of his feet. It seems that Benjamin did 
carry his country thus. Lee, Davis, Stephens, 
and thousands of others whose courage and 
devotion Benjamin spoke of with admiration 
might submit, but he would never be taken 
alive. They might remain to bind up the 
wounds of the broken-hearted and build again 
on the ruins of their country, but not so Ben- 
jamin, who fied to England and forgot ali 
about the South. Had a man of foreign birth 
been the only one who thought more of him- 
self than of his country, the story would not 
be so bad. But Pryor, Wise, and others for- 
sook the country they had helped to plunge 
into woe and went to dwell in the North. 

Not so the gentle, large-hearted Stephens 
and the fiery Toombs,— two men very unlike, 
yet both extremely devoted. Toombs did in- 
deed flee when everyone was seeking personal 
safety; but he never forgot his country, and 
he returned to do her good service. In both 
men we find a curious mixture of aristocracy 
and democracy. When the fight against the 
railroads and other powerful corporations had 
barely begun, Toombs was in the forefront of 
the fight and foresaw ‘‘starving millions of 
our posterity’’ robbed and given over to the 
keeping of these corporations. ‘‘The right to 
control these railroads belongs to the State, to 
the people,’’ said he, ‘‘and as long as I rep- 
resent the people, I will not relinquish it, so 
help me God.’’ At the same time he favored 
giving over the people to the keeping of 
judges not subject to popular election or any 
sort of control. But the greatest contradic- 
tions are found in Stephens. Frail of body, 
practically all heart and intellect, he was 
easily touched by suffering and ever ready 
to relieve it,—so much so as to win a slave’s 
simple eulogy: ‘‘He is kind to folks that 
nobody else will be kind to. Mars Alex is 
kinder to dogs than most folks is to folks.” 
After this one is shocked to think that he 
would have made human slavery, wherein the 
many toil for the few, the cornerstone of the 
new government he was seeking to establish. 
He was a man of intellect, yet that intellect 
stopped just short of the profound. It is easy 
enough now for the mediocre mind, reading 
backward, to see that slavery was already 
doomed in 1860. Some mediocre minds saw 
it then. That a man of Stephens’s goodness 
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of heart and strength of intellect could not see 
it is one of the anomalies of the nineteenth 
century. 

If Mr. Bradford’s book should enjoy a wide 
reading in the South, it will serve a useful 
purpose there, as clothing with flesh and 
blood names which the mass of the people now 
know little about other than that they stand 
for half deified heroes whom it is more pious 
to worship than to suspect. The Northern 
man, also, may read of these Americans with 
profit. The last paragraph of the book is a 
bit of sermonizing well worth quoting: 

“Meade and Lee, Hancock and Longstreet, 
Reynolds and Pickett, even more, the common 
soldiers, North and South both, were all Ameri- 
eans, all ours, ours to praise, ours to be proud of, 
ours to learn from. The inheritance of their 
courage, their sacrifice, their loyalty to high ideals 
is one of which no country can ever hear too 
much. And if the tradition of these great souls 
brings with it glory, it brings duty with it also. 
We are not called upon to go out and fight in 
arms as they did, but there is plenty of fighting 
left. The danger to a republic from open war is 
great. The danger from self-indulgence, from 
pampered living, from the spirit of letting others 
do things, is even greater. I am ready to believe 
that at a sudden call to duty our automobiling, 
dancing, money-getting youth would respond as 
did those of ’61, drop their play, and go out to 
defend a Cemetery Hill. But I wish we could 
make them remember that even in common, hum- 
drum, daily life every man has his Gettysburg 
sooner or later. Let him fight it and win it, so 
that his little republic — for of such is made the 
— Republic — shall be forever triumphant and 


Davp Y. THomAs. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


This is, I am told, the season of ‘‘ hammock 
fiction.’’ I should have said of dull fiction. 
For it is a curious notion that the least inter- 
esting fiction should be the sort best able to 
compete with the temptation to lie in a ham- 
mock. And for that matter the temptation 
which summer offers nowadays— among the 
novel-reading classes—is not the hammock 
but its opposite. One is in danger of playing 
too many rounds of golf, or of staying too long 
in the water, or of being blistered (rather 
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than browned) by the sun, but one must be 
a very independent person indeed to be in 
danger of spending too much of one’s time in 
a hammock. The custom of our society does 
not permit of it. Yet ‘‘hammock fiction’’ is 
not designed for independent, custom-smash- 
ing persons. No. Hammocks and fiction have 
no relation to each other. Either fiction is so 
interesting that one reads it anywhere and 
anyhow, even when people come to call, or 
it is too dull to keep one from going to sleep 
in a hammock. But this brings me back to 
the belief that ‘‘light’’ fiction is more in- 
teresting than ‘‘heavy’’ fiction, to the Tired 
Giant theory of the novel, of which Mr. 
Wells speaks, and its brother, the Tired 
Business Man theory of the stage, of which 
everybody speaks, or, until recently, did ever- 
lastingly speak. As if Mr. Martin Andersen 
Nexé’s ‘‘Pelle the Conqueror,’’ which is 
heavy fiction about a boy in Denmark, were 
less interesting than Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gins’s ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,’’ 
which is light fiction about a girl in America! 
The division of fiction into light and heavy 
is utterly misleading. It would be much more 
to the point to divide it into sweet and salt. 
That is sweet which is capable of being ap- 
preciated by girls with their hair down their 
backs or the boys who count on being fresh- 
men next October; and, too often, by their 
fathers and mothers. Since a tooth for sweets 
is hardly more a trait of adolescence than of 
maturity. That is salt which, while it often 
mightily offends those who like the sweet, 
is eapable of interesting immensely those of 
a robust fibre. Art has something to do with 
it, of course; sometimes it plays hob with 
my so-simple classification, bringing the robust 
reader to the sweet kind of thing, and vice 
versa. But mostly art is on the side of the 
salt just as readers are mostly born to read 
either the sweet or the salt; and no power of 
example and no amount of training can change 
them. All hammock fiction is sweet: the 
problems of conduct presented are never real ; 
the moral values are never sharply defined; 
and the ending is happy. But I would not 
say that all sweet fiction is intellectually dis- 
reputable. The six novels below are chiefly 
sweet, and yet, for one reason and another, 
they are to be considered. 

The Baroness von Hutten will be remem- 
bered as the writer whose ‘‘Pam’’ and ‘‘Pam 
Decides’’ so excited the young person of eight 
or ten years ago. Pam was the sort of girl 
who, when a caller asked for Mrs. So-and-So, 
calmly replied: ‘‘I’m sure you mean my 
mother. She’s Miss So-and-So,’’ as, indeed, 
she was. The heroine of the present novel is 
not as wicked as Pam’s mother. Maria fell 
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desperately in love with a person of high de- 
gree who was already married. There were 
extenuating circumstances. For one thing 
the man’s wife did not love him; she had 
married him, as he had her, for reasons of 
state or politics or whatever the reasons are 
that control the matrimonial adventures of 
kings and queens. Maria was a singer, and 
alone in the world. Her only complaint of 
life was that her singing, though wonderful, 
lacked the specific and marvellous ‘‘some- 
thing’’ which singing ought to have. Any 
one who has read novels about women with 
the capacity to sing understands at once, 
which saves the Baroness von Hutten a deal 
of trouble. In the end, though only at the 
very end, Maria turns back from the railway 
train by which she has planned to join her 
lover. The sorrow of giving him up does the 
trick; henceforth her voice is divine. This 
is, perhaps, an unfair summary of a novel 
that is undeniably amusing. But is it not 
sweet ? 

Miss Phyllis Bottome (if it is Miss) starts 
off almost in the salty vein. The curé, being 
at the house of a Miss Prenderghast, thought 
to himself: ‘‘English ladies can have no 
temptations: That is why they are protes- 
tants.’’ But this sort of thing proves to be 
only a pocket. Jean, the musician, is in love 
with Gabrielle and Margot is in love with 
Jean. The result is that Jean, discovering 
that Gabrielle is an adventuress with a past, 
is broken-hearted enough to produce music — 
even if it is broken music — and Margot sings 
her heart out to the delight of her compa- 
triots. There is ease here, and cleverness, but 
only in the use of a formula already well- 
worked. 

The hero of the Baron von Wolzogen’s 
musical novel, ‘‘Florian Mayr,’’ is a genuine 
artist and a favorite pupil of Liszt. It is 
said, by persons who ought to know (as well 
as by Mr. James Huneker), that the portrait 
of Liszt is the best one extant. But whether 
or not the drawing is accurate to the life, 
the figure is a striking one. It is astounding 
to find this German novelist working in so 
much feeling with so little sentimentalism; 
so much respect for the artist with so keen 
a humor. Those writers who make a religion 
of baiting the bourgeoisie are usually unequal 
to the task of justifying the artist. But 
von Wolzogen is never shrill; he is sturdy; 
he is, in the slang of the day, ‘‘human.’’ 

The hero of ‘‘The Trend”’ is hardly human. 
Mr. Arkwright confesses as much in a fore- 
word. He says of his characters: ‘‘I think 
that all of them will be fairly intelligible to 
a thoughtful reader—except perhaps Wil- 
liam Soulsby, and him I do not myself pretend 








to understand. His sufferings like his devo- 
tion are of course patent .. . but, after all, 
was he one of us?’’ This trick—for it is 
hardly less—is not an engaging one. The 
reader will feel like assuring Mr. Arkwright 
that it is his business to understand his chief 
character and to make us understand. Other- 
wise, why write? But Mr. Arkwright’s novel 
holds up better than his William Soulsby. If 
we doubt the existence of a street waif with 
a voice like a horn from heaven, who creates 
the réle in a new opera and dies as he sings 
the last note, we cannot doubt the Tasmanian 
wife of the rather pedantic old family friend 
from Australia. And Bob, who discovers 
William, is decidedly pleasant. There is 
almost as much salt as sugar here, but the 
writing is too formal for contemporary taste. 
Most readers will find it stilted and some will 
be utterly put out to find a lecture on style, 
several pages of it, toward the end. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new novel is not of 
Dartmoor but of Devon, and not of the 
present but of a hundred years ago, when 
smuggling was almost as lively a trade as 
privateering. The girl whose name serves as 
a title, Faith Tresilion, is a fine, brave crea- 
ture who effects a desperate rescue in a small 
boat while under fire. She was not at all, 
as the sentimental innkeeper, Mr. Sidebottom, 
explains, ‘‘what one expects from an unmar- 
ried girl.’’ Perhaps Faith owed a good deal 
to her mother, who was bedridden, but who 
said of herself: ‘‘owing to my character and 
the brains in my head and my great power of 
language I count for twice as much as a lot 
of other every-day females that have the use 
of their legs.’’ Mr. Phillpotts is an honest 
craftsman, if not an inspired one, whose novels 
are neither salt nor sweet. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole has now for some time 
been groomed for a place alongside Mr. Wells, 
or at least Mr. Bennett. But ‘‘The Duchess 
of Wrexe’’ will hardly put him there, even 
if it has interested Mr. Henry James to write 
about it. Mr. Walpole’s skill, and his serious 
conception of his task, which are what rec- 
ommend him to Mr. James, are beyond ques 
tion. _But a novel which offers to study @ 
society must stand rather firmly where con- 
duct is concerned and that whether it is as 
satirical as Herr Arthur Schnitzler or as pon- 
tifical as Mr. Winston Churchill. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s duchess is too interesting a figure to 
omit; the powerful ones of the Victorian 
manner and tradition have still an interest 
for us even though we think we have 
to respect them. But Mr. Walpole’s Rachel, 
who occupies as much of his interest as, and 
more of his space than, the duchess, needs 
more explaining than he has given her. It 
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is possible that a young woman of parts, 
having married a stupid man and fallen in 
love with a man whose dreams are as ‘‘pagan’”’ 
as her own, would learn to love her husband. 
But it is difficult to understand why Mr. 
Walpole regards the whole affair with so much 
complacency. He has not seen this thing 
sharply, either morally or psychologically. 
He has slurred its values. He has been sweet 
when he might have been salt. 
Lucian Cary. 





—— 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Closely connected with the main 
Love fms "* theme of Mr. Galsworthy’s latest 
love of country. lay, ‘‘The Mob’’ (Scribner), is 
the world-old question, whose interest ever 
endures, What is a man who holds a faith 
with all his heart to do? The protagonist, 
Stephen More, Under Secretary of State and 
member of Parliament, is opposed to the war 
upon which his country is entering. Firm in 
his convictions that little nations have a right 
to live, that the annexation, which with vic- 
tory becomes inevitable, is depriving the 
enemy — a wild, lawless race — of a freedom 
that they cherish above all things, and that 
“as we are tender of our own land, so we 
should be of the lands of others,’’ he raises 
his voice in the House, in the name of Justice 
and Civilization. With clear vision he places 
a message ‘“‘from the great heart of man- 
kind’’ over and above the well-worn slogan, 
“my country, right or wrong.’’ War has 
broken out even while he speaks, and every- 
where his lone opposition is declared as folly, 
a bit of ‘‘moon-summer madness.’’ All rise 
against him: his father-in-law, who has done 
service in the War Department until his hairs 
are gray; his three brothers-in-law who are 
on the field; his political associates who taunt 
him that little nations are his hobby and 
warn him that by his act he foregoes his 
chance to sit in the Cabinet; his friends who 
get entangled in their feelings and the con- 
ventions and yet, representing general senti- 
ment, obey the strongest common instinct in 
the world, love of country; his dark-eyed 
little Olive who begs her father to be on their 
side; Katherine, who deserts him because she 
feels too unheroic to remain his wife after she 
has implored him to come down to her level; 
and, finally, the hooting mob that hounds him 
to his death. Throughout it all he remained 
firm. Greater to him than the divine right of 
country was the divine right of mankind. 
With the consummate irony of which Mr. 
Galsworthy is a master comes the ‘‘after- 
math’’ at the very end: A statue is erected 








‘*To the Memory of Stephen More, ‘Faithful 
to His Ideal.’’’ Equally ironical is the sug- 
gestion which prevails in the whole play, that 
the mob-spirit dominates each individual, 
thinking separately, fully as much as it does 
the gay, unthinking revellers. It is a vivid 
presentation of what happens, and what has 
happened since history began, when men (like 
the element which gives the play its name), as 
one of the characters says, ‘‘just feel some- 
thing big and religious, and go it blind.’’ 


‘*Before Vassar Opened’’ 
(Houghton Mifflin) is an author- 
itative volume by Doctor James 
M. Taylor, who has only recently retired from 
the presidency of Vassar College, after a long 
term of service. This contribution to the his- 
tory of the higher education of women in 
America will appeal to all college women and, 
also, to that large circle of readers who are 
thoughtfully considering educational prob- 
lems. The opening chapters sketch very rap- 
idly the history of the higher institutions 
open to women in the South and in the North 
during the years before Vassar was founded. 
Without undue emphasis upon the hardships, 
Dr. Taylor pictures vividly enough the pov- 
erty in things material, and the wealth in 
aspiration and ideals characteristic of those 
early days when, as at Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute, ‘‘most of the ladies paid for their 
(weekly) board by their labor, 75 cents for 
vegetable diet only, 8714 cents with animal 
food once a day.’’ Stirring, indeed, are these 
records of the ways in which American women 
struggled for the privileges of a liberal edu- 
cation. The rest of the book is devoted to 
the history of Vassar. Matthew Vassar, En- 
glish by birth, was a brewer in Poughkeepsie 
who amassed a fortune of $800,000. Shrewd, 
practical, self-educated, deeply religious, he 
desired that his wealth should serve some 
high purpose, and through his niece, Lydia 
Booth, head of a seminary in Poughkeepsie, 
and through Doctor Milo P. Jewett, a man 
of education and of wide experience, who 
purchased Miss Booth’s school, Matthew Vas- 
sar was led to found a college for women. 
There are many minor details given regard- 
ing the preliminary stages, and some very 
unimportant aspects of the many conferences 
are unnecessarily accentuated, but on the 
whole, the account of the foundation is ab- 
sorbing reading. Of keenest interest are the 

that set forth the policy and the 
academic ideals of Dr. Jewett, the first presi- 
dent, and of Dr. Raymond, his successor. The 
narrative pauses with the death of Matthew 
Vassar in 1868, when the college was well- 
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established and already recognized as a potent 
influence in the educational life of America. 
All those who know how high a standard of 
scholarship has been maintained by Vassar 
will welcome an introduction to the days when 
those standards were being discussed and 
defined. 


With a burning desire to see the 
world, and also with plenty of 
British pluck and tenacity, Mr. 
A. Loton Ridger, at the age of twenty-one, 
took passage on a tramp steamer for San 
Francisco by way of the Straits of Magellan 
(not ‘‘round the Horn,”’ as he at first says), 
and for the next six years, with little inter- 
ruption, he was extending his knowledge of 
geography in both hemispheres, until at last 
he became well qualified for membership in 
the Royal Geographical Society and now ap- 
pends the initials, F. R. G. S., to his name on 
the title-page of his book, ‘‘A Wanderer’s 
Trail’’ (Holt). Both Americas, from Alaska 
to Patagonia, eastern and southern Asia, and 
various parts of Africa were visited by him; 
and his study of native manners and customs 
was the more thorough from the necessity he 
was under of working his way at every step. 
Playing a minor part in a Seattle theatre, 
working in a lumber camp and elsewhere in 
the great Northwest, teaching English in a 
Tokio school, mining in the Rand, engaging 
in journalism in China — thus and in a hun- 
dred other ways he contrived to keep himself 
from destitution and to provide the where- 
withal for such travelling expenses as were 
not defrayed by working his way on ship- 
board in any subordinate position he could 
secure. Admirable are the adaptability and 
tact and resourcefulness displayed by this 
Englishman, who wisely determined at the 
outset not to wear the stamp of his nationality 
as the most obvious item of his outward 
appearance. He does not hesitate to ridicule 
and censure those ultra-British qualities that 
might, in another, have made shipwreck of 
such an undertaking as he had in hand; and 
in commenting on certain educational defects 
of the average Englishman’s he goes so far as 
to say, ‘‘We egregious English know more 
about football than the intricacies of our 
language.’’ 


Four years of 
adventure in 
many lands. 


Once more the American In- 
student of stitute of Criminal Law and 
CD Criminology has made a wise 
selection of a classic book for its series of 
translations. ‘‘Criminology’’ (Little, Brown), 
which Mr. R. W. Millar has translated, is 
by Baron Raffaele Garofalo. This distin- 
guished jurist of Italy has long been an in- 


An Italian 








stigator of thought and his authority fortifies 
the most essential conclusions of American 
reformers. He dismisses the juristic tradition 
that punishment is a measured evil corre- 
sponding to the degree of guilt (which may 
be fixed in advance), and substitutes the defi- 
nition that it ought to be a means calculated 
to effect the cessation of the criminal’s harm- 
fulness to society. The true notion of crime 
is not legal but sociological, and many offences 
are contraventions of useful rules of conduct 
without revealing a character dangerous to 
the common welfare. By real or ‘‘natural’’ 
erime the author means ‘‘those acts which no 
civilized society can refuse to recognize as 
criminal and repress by means of punish- 
ment.’’ The persons who commit ‘‘natural’’ 
erimes are classified as murderers, violent 
criminals, criminals deficient in probity, and 
lascivious criminals; and for each group the 
author proposes a suitable method of elimina- 
tion or repression. Among the debatable pro- 
posals of the book are: capital punishment of 
all who are convicted of murder; deportation 
of certain offenders; and the abolition of the 
jury system and of all pardons and amnesties. 
The author has more faith in the prognosis 
of criminal psychology and less faith in re- 
formatory education than we have in Amer- 
ica, and he has no confidence whatever in 
juries representing the people. On this point 
he seems to think of justice as a royal gift. 
‘*That a people is not capable of administer- 
ing justice is no reason for depriving it of 
justice. Whether deserving it or not, it should 
have justice imposed upon it... What is 
needed to overcome its barbarous customs is 
not a jury, but judges who do not represent 
this people.’’ This language would make most 
Americans cling more strongly to the institu- 
tion of the jury, with all its glaring faults. 
On the whole the work here noticed is one of 
the most instructive and stimulating contribu- 
tions to the study of crime and punishment, 
quite indispensable to the student of the 
subject. 


The ‘Fifty-eight Paintings by 
Homer Martin’’ described by 
Dana H. Carroll (F. F. Sher- 
man) is a necessary complement to Mr. 
Mather’s recent monograph on the painter. 
Like the books on Inness published in the same 
form and by the same publisher, these two 
books differ in plan and scope. Mr. Mather 
gives a study of the painter’s life and art, 
illustrated by a few of his most characteristic 
pictures. Mr. Carroll on the other hand gives 
us independent descriptions of a great num- 
ber of the artist’s paintings, not including 
those in the other volume. He offers, there- 
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fore, a great opportunity to the student, for 
only a few of Homer Martin’s pictures are 
to be seen in the great galleries, a few are 
accessible in clubs, while by far the greater 
number are in private collections. So the 
volume gives something which cannot other- 
wise be attained without great difficulty if 
at all. Where a book offers so much of value 
it is not ungracious to find minor fault. We 
do not gain from the editor any comprehensive 
idea of the paintings of which he writes. He 
has chosen to present them in an order of 
which we do not grasp the significance, neither 
chronological so as to give an idea of the 
artist’s development, nor according to sub- 
ject. Of course in such a collection the pic- 
tures themselves offer us much, however 
ordered and arranged. The lover of painting 
will want to appreciate the work of the 
painter for himself, and doubtless many will 
be helped by Mr. Carroll’s descriptions. 
Homer Martin was so distinguished an artist 
and so little really known save to a few that 
we rejoice at this opportunity to know him 
better. No one else has felt the romance of 
American landscape just as he did. He was 
not less impressed by its grandeur than was 
Cole and he rendered it not less truly than 
Durand. But the grandeur that he saw was 
truer than that of Cole, and his truth was on 
a larger scale than the fidelity of Durand. 
Others had much the same gifts, or greater 
than those early masters, Church for instance 
or Bierstadt. But no other painter has seen 
nature as did Homer Martin, or if he did, he 
did not so render her. 


The African impressions of a 
poet and dreamer and seer of 
, visions are recorded with wealth 
of imagery and graces of rhetoric in Profes- 
sor George E. Woodberry’s‘‘ North Africa and 
the Desert’’ (Scribner). Its sub-title, ‘‘Scenes 
and Moods,’’ well indicates the book’s char- 
acter, which is not unlike that of Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s word-paintings of Mediterranean 
lands, a kind of artistry that, of course, owes 
far more of its charm and magic to the par- 
ticular way in which things are seen than to 
the things themselves—if indeed there be 
any such entity as ‘‘things in themselves.’’ 
The successive chapters treat of experiences 
and observations and reflections in Tunis, 
Tlemeen, Figuig, Tougourt, Djerba, and 
Tripoli; of ‘‘scenes and visions’’ in the Sa- 
hara Desert; and of meditations indulged in, 
over pipe and coffee, ‘‘on the mat,’’ in a small 
oasis village of the Zibans. In his opening 
pages the author thus takes the reader into 

confidence: ‘‘Tunis is the gateway by 





which I entered this world—the new world 
of France, the old world of the desert. It 
was almost an accident of travel that I had 
come here, refuging myself from the life I 
had known, and seeking a place to forget and 
to repose, away from men. I had no thought 
of even temporary residence or exploration; 
but each day my interest deepened, my curi- 
osity was enlivened, my sympathies warmed, 
and slowly I was aware that the land held 
me in its spell—a land of fantastic scenery, 
of a mysterious people, of a barbaric history 
and mise en scéne, a land of the primitive. 
I coursed it from end to end.’’ Toward the 
close of the volume the spirit of the African 
desert is thus presented: ‘‘In that nomad 
world, where everything is passing away, 
there is nothing fixed but the will of Allah. 
It is not strange to find fatality the last word 
of Islam. In the desert world the will of 
nature appears with extreme nakedness; the 
fortune of man is brief, scant, and unstable; 
the struggle is against infinite odds, a meagre 
subsistence is gained, if at all; and the blow 
of adversity is sudden and decisive. Patience 
everywhere is the virtue of the poor, resigna- 
tion the best philosophy of the unfortunate, 
and defeat, as well as victory, and perhaps 
more often, brings peace. These are great 
words of Islam, and nowhere have they sunk 
deeper into life than in the desert-soul.’’ The 
book is, obviously, one to ponder rather than 
to gallop through, to read in certain moods, 
to drop, and to begin again, as impulse 
prompts; and its wisdom of the Orient offers 
an excellent corrective to the harsh practical- 
ity of our restless Occidentalism. 


With his wonted insight and his 
sure grasp on many of the vital 
truths of this pleasing anxious 
being of ours, Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson 
gives us a score of helpful and suggestive and 
eminently readable chapters on the nature 
and uses of fear. ‘‘Where No Fear Was’’ 
(Putnam) does not, as its title might lead 
one to infer, picture a state of existence de- 
void of terrors of countless kinds, but soberly 
faces the actuality of things and seeks to 
derive as much help and useful teaching as 
are to be had from the multiform manifesta- 
tions of this omnipresent though often merci- 
fully latent emotion of our common human 
nature. As is his excellent custom, the writer 
draws largely on his own experience for the 
illustration and elaboration of his theme. The 
now happily obsolescent but not yet obsolete 
fear of eternal punishment he takes early 
opportunity to dismiss as ‘‘simply inconsis- 
tent with any belief in the goodness of God.’’ 
Cheerful but not blindly optimistic is the 
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chapter on the uses of fear. ‘‘Fear is the 
shadow of the imaginative, the resourceful, 
the inventive temperament, but it multiplies 
resource and invention a hundredfold.’’ Dis- 
coursing on that form of anxiety which comes 
from taking oneself too seriously, Mr. Ben- 
son interweaves one of those anecdotes from 
real life that help to give meaning and 
warmth and vitality to his pages. ‘‘I was 
sitting the other day,’’ he tells us, ‘‘at a func- 
tion next a man of some eminence, and I was 
really amazed at the way in which he dis- 
coursed of himself and his habits, his diet, 
his hours of work, and the blank indifference 
with which he received similar confidences. 
He merely waited till the speaker had fin- 
ished, and then resumed his own story.’’ No 
small part of the value and charm of the book 
lies in the writer’s full and frank revealment 
of himself. It is the atmosphere of real life 
and not the musty air of the study that per- 
vades the volume. But this is no new feature 
of Mr. Benson’s writing, nor can any new 
word of commendation be easily found with 
which to call attention to his book. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 

Seattered articles from the pen of the late 
William Garrott Brown have been gathered into 
a volume entitled “The New Politics and Other 
Papers” (Houghton). All of the articles had 
appeared in periodicals during the past eight or 
ten years, and dealt with political and economic 
questions that were then before the public. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the pub- 
lishers have erred in seeking to give them perma- 
nance. Though occasioned by immediate situations, 
they are of more than transient interest. The 
subjects treated are: “The New Politics,’ “ Pro- 
phetie Voices about America,” “The White Peril: 
The Immediate Danger of the Negro,” “ The South 
and the Saloon,” “ President Taft’s Opportunity,” 
and “Greetings to the Presidents” (Presidents 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson). 


The reader is led to wonder, as he turns the 
pages of “ The Conquest of the Tropics,” whether 
Mr. Frederick Upham Adams was moved to write 
the book as an advertisement for the stock of the 
United Fruit Company or to induce tourists to 
try the steamers of its “Great White Fleet,” or 
as a defence of the company against the charge 
that it is a trust. The publishers (Doubleday) 
frankly state that this is the first of a series to 
be published concerning “big business” enter- 
prises in this country. They have done their part 
excellently. The product is finely printed, illus- 
trated, and bound, making an attractive volume. 
Unfortunately the title is misleading. Aside from 
one chapter devoted to sanitation there is relatively 
little concerning the real conquest of the tropics, 
but a great deal about the origin and methods of 
the fruit company. 





NOTES. 


Mr. T. Philip Terry, compiler of guides to 
Mexico and Japan, is at work on a guide to China. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett has contracted to spend 
two months lecturing in the United States next 
winter. 

A new Sherlock Holmes novel, “ The Valley of 
Fear,” will be brought out shortly by Messrs. 
Doran. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, “ Perch of 
the Devil,” will be published August 28 by Messrs. 
Stokes. 

Mr. Ian Hay’s new story, “A Knight onWheels,” 
will be issued in September by Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s new volume of 
poems will be published in the autumn by Messrs. 
Maemillan. 


Dr. Siegmund Freud’s new book, “ The Psycho- 
Pathology of Everyday Life,” will be published at 
once by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Mr. A. C. Benson’s new volume of essays, en- 
titled “Orchard Pavilion,” is announced for the 
autumn by Messrs. Putnam. 

Mr. Harold Bell Wright’s new novel, “ The Eyes 
of the World,” is announced for publication on 
August 8 by the Book Supply Co. 


Novels by Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, and Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice are 
announced for autumn publication by the Cen- 
tury Co. 

S. Weir Mitchell arranged shortly before his 
death for a definitive edition of his poems. The 
volume will be published in the autumn by the 
Century Co. 

Mr. Roi Cooper Megrue’s play, “ Under Cover,” 
which ran from Christmas to the Fourth of July 
in Boston, has been novelized for publication by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 

It is announced that Miss Alice Brown is the 
“Martin Redfield” whose novel, “My Love and 
I,” attracted favorable attention when it was pub- 
lished a year or two ago by Messrs. Macmillan. 

The autobiography of Mr. Abraham Mitrie Rib- 
bany, pastor of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, will be published under the title of “A 
Far Journey,” in the autumn by Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has resigned his 
place as contributing editor to the “ Outlook” in 
order to devote the greater part of his time to 
polities. He expects to continue writing for the 
magazine on occasion. 

An edition of the late Stanley Houghton’s 
works will include, in addition to “ Hindle Wakes” 
and the other plays which have been produced and 
printed, two long plays and one short play whieh 
are new and a number of critical articles con- 
tributed to the “ Manchester Guardian.” 

The book which Francois Cellier, conductor of 
the Savoy operas, began as a record of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s works, and of their production by 
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Mr. and Mrs. D’Oyly Carte, has been completed 
by Mr. Cunningham Bridgman, and will be pub- 
lished in the autumn by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 

“His Official Fiancée” is the title of a new 
novel by Bertha Ruch, in private life Mrs. Oliver 
Onions, which will be published shortly. Mrs. 
Onions was a student of the Lambeth School of 
Art who discovered a talent for writing magazine 
serials. She has gradually begun to do more seri- 
ous work. 

Former associates of Harry Peyton Steger, who 
died a year and a half ago, are collecting his letters 
for publication. Many of these letters are said to 
exhibit the qualities which made him so much liked 
among authors and publishers. Persons having 
letters from Steger are requested to send copies of 
them to Mr. John A. Lomax, Secretary of the 
University, Austin, Texas. 

Sir George O. Trevelyan’s “George the Third 
and Charles Fox,” the second and final volume of 
which will be published in- the autumn by Messrs. 
Longmans, brings to a close the series of six 
volumes of which the first four are entitled “ The 
History of the American Revolution.” Sir George 
has been engaged on the work since he left the 
House of Commons seventeen years ago. 

Miss Selma Lagerléf, who won the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1909, is the first woman to be 
elected to the Swedish Academy. Miss Lagerlof, 
who was the daughter of an army officer, was a 
school teacher. She made her early reputation by a 
book for children, “ The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils.” A novel, “Jerusalem,” is now being trans- 
lated into English for publication by Messrs. 
Doubleday Page. 

An annual magazine edited by Mr. E. V. Lucas 
is announced in London by Messrs. Methuen. 
Among the contributors will be Austin Dobson, 
Arnold Bennett, Hugh Walpole, John Galsworthy, 
and F. Anstey. A quantity of new material 
relating to Robert Browning which has been se- 
eured for the first issue includes a letter from 
John Ruskin diseussing the poetic achievement of 
“Men and Women” and a number of letters from 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Five new volumes will appear immediately in 
the Home University Library series. They are: 
“Chaucer and His Times,” by Miss Grace E. 
Hadow; “The Wars Between England and 
America (1763-1815),” by Professor Theodore C. 
Smith; “William Morris: His Work and In- 
fluence,” by Mr. A. Clutton Brock; “The Growth 
of Europe,” by Professor Granville Cole; and 
“Sex,” by Professor J. Arthur Thomson and Pro- 
fessor Patrick Geddes. 

“The Weather and Climate of Chicago,” by 
Professor Henry J. Cox and Mr. John A. Arming- 
ton, will be published this week by the University 
of Chicago Press. The first two titles of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Science Series are announced 

or autumn publication. These are “The Origin 
of the Earth,” by Professor Thomas C. Chamber- 
lin, and “Isolation and Measurement of the Elee- 
tron,” by Professor Robert A. Millikan. This 
Series proposes to make it possible for eminent sci- 
entifie investigators to explain their researches not 





only to a wider public, but also to their scientific 
colleagues, in a form more attractive and accessible 
than is possible through articles in the scientific 
journals, which are often scattered. The size of 
the books will be 100 to 150 pages, duodecimo. 

It is announced that the “Century Magazine” will 
hereafter be published by the Century Magazine 
Company, of which Mr. Robert H. McBride, of 
the publishing house of McBride, Nast & Co., will 
be president. Mr. Robert Sterling Yard, who has 
been for the last year the editor of the “ Century 
Magazine,” will continue in that place and will be 
secretary of the new company. Mr. Carl T. 
Keller of Boston, an officer of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, is vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Robert H. Montgomery of New 
York City is treasurer. The “ Century Magazine ” 
will continue to be edited from its present offices 
and there will be, as in the past, close coéperation 
with the publishing business conducted by the 
Century Co. The new company is, however, dis- 
tinct from the Century Co. and McBride, Nast 
& Co. 

“Art and Archeology ” is the title of a new non- 
technical illustrated magazine published by the 
Archeological Institute of America, the first num- 
ber of which bears the date of July, 1914. During 
the present year four numbers will be issued, but 
commencing with 1915 the magazine will appear 
monthly. Its fifty pages are devoted to articles 
covering a considerable range, and to notes and 
brief book reviews. The articles include “ Mas- 
terpieces of Aboriginal American Art—lI., Stucco 
Work,” in which Mr. W. H. Holmes, of the 
United States National Museum, describes one of 
the decorative features of some of the great pre- 
historie structures of Yucatan and other parts of 
Mexico; “ The Visitation at Pistoia by Luea della 
Robbia,” by Professor Allan Marquand, of Prince- 
ton; “Ancient Babylonian Antiquaries,” by Pro- 
fessor Albert T. Clay, of Yale; “ Excavations at 
Vrokastro, Crete, in 1912,” by Miss Edith H. Hall, 
of the University of Pennsylvania Museum. A 
brief illustrated description of the Lincoln Memo- 
rial now being erected at Washington forms the 
first of a proposed series on “ Modern Master- 
pieces of Classical Architecture.” The general 
editor is Professor David Moore Robinson, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 








LIsT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 79 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diu since its last issue. ] 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Great Families Series. First volumes: The Caven- 
dish Family, by Francis Bickley; The Cecil 
Family, by G. Ravenscroft Dennis; The La Tré- 
moille Family, b Winifred Stephens; 
Seymour Family, y A. Audrey Locke. Each 
illustrated, 8vo. Houghton Mifflin Co. Per vol- 

$2.50 net. 
A History. By R. A. Douglas-Lith- 
Illustrated, 8vo, 389 pages. G. P. 
tnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Malcolm Maccoll: Memoirs and Correspondence. 
Edited by George W. E. Russell. With ea 
8vo, 407 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

Lord Chatham and the Whig Gugettiten- By D. A. 
Winstaaley, M.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 460 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25 net. 
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The Municipalities the Roman Empire. By 
James 8S. Reid, unep Rae 548 pages. G. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 n 

Ancient India: From the. ‘Wariiest Times 
First Century, A. D. By E. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 

ns. 75 cts. net. 

Peqnegtventa, The Keystone: 

Samuel hitaker Penny 
316 pages. Phila 
Sower Co. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Letters of Edward Dowden and His Correspondents. 
With photogravure hte te 8vo, 415 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 net 

Peace wow Old Letters, E. D. to E. D. 
1869-1892. With photogravure portraits, 
206 . E. P. Dutton & Co. §$2. net. 

terary Essays: Classical and Modern. 

By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D.; oaitee. with Memoir, 

wy, M. A. Bayfield, M.A., and J. D. Duff, MLA. 

ith photogravure portrait, 8vo, 292 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50 net. 

Cite Eathroned: A Study of Prose-forms in Thu- 
cydides. BY Walter R. M. Lamb, M.A. 8vo, 319 
pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3. net. 

Outlines of Victorian Literature. By Hugh Walker, 
LL.D., and Mrs. Hugh Walker. 8vo, 224 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Browning and Italian Art and Artists. By Pearl 
Hogrefe, A.M. 8vo, 78 pages. Lawrence: Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Paper, 50 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Poetical Works of George Crabbe. Edited by 
A. J. Carlyle and R. M. Carlyle. With portrait, 
12mo, 600 pages. Oxford University Press. 

The Dream of Gerontius, and Other Poems. By 
John ee | Newman. With portrait, 12mo, 278 
pages ord University Press. 

The Song of Roland. Translated into English verse 
by Arthur S. Way, D.Litt. 8vo, 143 pages. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Lorna Deone: A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 
Blackmore. With portrait, 16mo, 656 pages. 

“De 


to the 
pson, M.A. 

199 pees. G. P. Putnam's 
A Short History. B 
cker. Illustrated, 
elphia: Christopher 


w., 
8vo, 


Oxford ee Press. 
Vives: On A Translation of the 


Educa 
Tradendis Diseipiinis " of Juan Luis Vives, with 


D.Litt. With 
Putnam's Sons. 


Everyman’s “2 New volumes: The Oxford 
Reformers, by Frederic Seebohm; The Life of 
Benjamin Disraeli, an? J. . Froude; red 
Work for Women, by Elizabeth Blackwell; 
A polony for His Life, by Colley Cibber. pach 

P. Dutton & Co. Per vo ume, 35 cts. net. 


Introduction, by Foster Weetesa, 
ortrait, 8vo, 328 pages. G. P. 
1.50 net. 


VERSE. 

Idylis of Greece. By Howard V. Sutherland. In 3 
volumes, 12mo. smond FitzGerald, Inc. 

Contemplations: Poems. By William de la Caumont- 
Force. 16mo, 47 pages. ndon: Constable & Co., 
Ltd. my 

Songs from the Smoke. By Madeleine Sweeny Mil- 
ler; with Introduction by Simon N. Patten, LL.D. 
Illustrated 12mo, 62 pages. Methodist Book 
Concern. 75 cts. net. 

Poems. By Blanche Goodman Eisendrath. 16mo, 
78 pages. New York: Bloch Publishing Co. 

Life Harmonies. By Benjamin Fisher. 12mo, 87 
pages. Canton: Franklin Co. 


FICTION. 

Faith Tresilion. By Eden Phillpotts. 409 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.35 net. 

The Victim: A Romance of the Real Jefferson Davis. 
By Thomas Dixon. + oe 12mo, 510 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

A Lad of Kent. By Herbert Harrison. Illustrated, 
12mo, 356 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Maria. By Bettina von Hutten. 
D. — eton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Sheep Track: An Aspect of London Societ 
By Nesta H. Webster. Pftmo, 469 pages. E. 
. --- & Co. $1.40 net 
Leve and I. By Alice Brown (Martin mentee). 
7 sme, 377 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.35 n 

The Torch Bearer. By Reina Melcher Tediiete 

12mo, 315 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Roughing It De Luxe. By Irvin S. Cobb; illustrated 
by John. T. McCutcheon. 12mo, 219 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. $1. net. 


2mo, 


12mo, 359 pages. 





. Travels of a Natural- 


F. Kingdon Ward. 
Illustrated, large a 2. pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $4. net. 
Mexico: The Land of Unrest. By Henry Baerlein. 
Second and cheaper edition; sEipstresed, D es 
8vo, 459 pages. . B. Lippincott Co. §2. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, 
AND POLITICS. 


The Development of Modern min P as Measured 
by Its Press. By Ahmed Emin .D. 8vo, 140 
pages. Longmans, Green & Co. Paper, $1. net. 

cy Problem in China. By Wen Pin Wei, 
Ph.D. BVO, 156 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Paper, $1. $1.26 net. 
of Taxation in China in the Tsi 

1644-1911. By Shao-Kwan Chen, Ph.D. 

pages. Longmans, Green & Co. Paper, 


~ and 
By Robert J. ‘Frank, 
1 80, $24 pages. Chicago: 

a & Lee, Inc. 


British Reveletion. od ~y “R. A. P. Hill, M.D. 
‘S2mo, 116 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cts. net. 
The People’s Law. - William gennings Bryan. 
12mo, B4 pages. Funk & Wagnalis Co. 30 cts. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

Trout Fly-Fishing im America. By Charles Zibeon 
Southard. [Illustrated in me, A 4to, 288 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net 

The Philosophy of Biology. By James. Johnstone, 
D.Sc. 8vo, 391 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


$2.75 net. 

The Bacteriol cal Examination of 
Water. By William G. Savage, M.D. 
8vo, 174 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25 net. 

Seaside Scenes and Thoughts: Some Extracts from 
a Diary. By Walter Wilder. With ——— 
12mo, 129 pages. Boston: George H. Ell 


wg oe aed ... PSYCHOLOGY. 
Perception, Physics, 4a Reality. By C. D. Broad, 
a vo, 388 pages. a e Putnam's Sons. 
. net. 
Elementary Logic. By Alfred Sidgwick. 8vo, 250 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 90 cts. net. 
Know Your Own Be A Little Book of Practical 
Psychology. W. Glover. 16mo, 204 pages. 
G. P. ER ons. 60 cts. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Historical Christ. By Fred C. Conybeare, M.A. 
x 235 A os Chicago: Open Court Publishing 


The 4. of Pitch in Re ion. By Thomas 
Arthur Smoot, D.D. 12mo, 195 pages. Funk & 
Wagnalis Co. $1. net. 

The Bible of To-day. Re 4 Rev. Alban Blakiston, M.A. 
8vo, 240 pages. Putnam’s Sons. $1. net. 
Evolution and the Need of Atonement. By Stew- 
art A. McDowall, M.A. 12mo, 155 pages. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 90 cts. net. 

The Rural Church Movement. By Edwin L. Ea 
Ph.D. Illustrated, 1gmo, 177 pages. Methodist 
Book Concern. 75 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 


Stage toward Educational Reform: Some Practical 
Bee Ww Ball for mar oving Our National System. 
Bailey, mo, 111 pages. 
Putnam’ s Sons. 30 cts. net. 

An Outline of German Romanticism, 1766-1866. By 
Allen Wilson Porterfield. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 263 pages. oe & Co. $1. net. 

A Source Book of English History for the Use of 
Schools. Edited b arthur D. Innes, M.A. In 2 
volumes, 8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.45 net. 

A Day in Old Athens: A Picture of Athenian Life. 
By William Stearns Davis. Illustrated, 12mo0, 
242 pages. Allyn & Bacon. 

Elementary Household Ch : An Introductory 
Text- book for Students of Home Economics. By 
John Ferguson co Ree 8vo, 307 pages. 

et. 


Macmillan Co. $1.2 

mtroductory Geol - = Text-book for Colleges. 

By Thomas C. amberlin and Rollin D. Salis- 

err. Illustrated, 8vo, 708 pages. Henry Holt 
0. 


The Land of the Blue 
ist in Eastern Tibet. 


‘bynasty, 
8vo, 1 

$1. net. 
Commentary . L rr. of 

Business 

LL.B. By ea ar 


Food and 
Illustrated, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Russian Opera. By Rosa Newmarch. With 
poreralt, 12mo, 403 pages. E. P. Dutton & © 
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Ocean Trade and Shipping. By Douglas Owen. 
8vo, 277 pages. G. B' Putnam's Sons. $3.25 net. 
Music on the Shakespearean Siage. By G. H. Cow- 
ling. Illustrated, 8vo, 116 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. net. 
Should Say So. By James Montgome Flagg. 
Tiiustrated, 12mo, 02 pages. George i. Doran 
Co. $1. net. 
Synonyms and Anton : With Notes on 
the Correct Use of Prepositions. By James C. 
Fernald. New and enlarged edition; 8vo, 708 
pages. Funk & Wagnalis Co. $1.50 net. 
Sex Talks to Boys Ten Years and Older. B 
I D. Steinhardt, M.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 18 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. net. 
The Old Game. BY Samuel G. Blythe. 12mo, 68 
George H. Doran Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Does: A Story of the Hebrew People. 
By Eleanor . Harris. Illustrated, 8vo, 189 
pages. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 

Comte de Gabalis. From the French of the Abbé 

. de Montfaucon de Villars. Illustrated, 8vo, 
Paterson: News Printing Co. 


iotes of the Hour, as Told by Famous Men. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 128 pages. Hearst's Interna- 
tional Library Co. 50 cts. net. 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. 
New volumes: The Sun, oy R. A. Sampson; Coal 
Mining, by T. C. Cantrill; The Making of Leather, 
by H. R. Procter; The Royal Navy, by J. — 
land; Economics and Syndicalism, by A. b 
Kirkaldy. Each 16mo. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Per volume, 40 cts. net. 














Short-Story Writing 


writing of the 


Dr. Esenwein 
250-Page Catalog Free. 




















F.M. HOLLY “4° ote avert 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1906) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


MSS thoroughly revised, 75 cents 1000 words. Typewriting 
® with carbon copy, 30 cents. Mss. also placed. Expert 
service. LABBERTON 6. 1308-a Hoe Avenue, New York City. 











MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticism. Circulars on request. 














If you want results send stamp for circular 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF ORITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 











THE WRITER’S BULLETIN 
A JOURNAL OF INFORMATION FOR LITERARY WORKERS 
Gives Each Month a List of Manuscript Markets. 
15¢ a copy, $1.50 a year, trial 3 months 40c. 
32 Union Square, East - - New York City 














MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 


References : 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














AUTHORS [8,,'5.0¢5 
I have edited, 
criticised and 

sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 




















“THE PHOTODRAMA: "F's Nace in Literatere” 
NR 


expert bd om 
as as 
. Contains nearly 200 pages of Practical 
. Handsomely bound in cloth. Orders accepted in 
sdrance of publication, One Dollar! Regular price $1.20. 
SHORT STORY NARRATION” or “PLOT OF THE 
STORY ” ($1.20 each) by the same author. Sent on approval. 
STANHOPE-DODGE, Publishers, Box 4 PN, t, N.Y. 
Any Book touching Literary Effort. Send for List. 


OUNG woman will collect first editions and rare books 

and form libraries for people of means who desire 

to own rare collections and have neither the time, 

knowledge nor opportunity to do this themselves. Please 

do not reply unless you have the means and really desire to 
accomplish this. 


Address Boston Transcript, E. V., BOSTON, MASS. 














Genealogic- Heraldic 


GENEALOGIES edited and published in best form; 
heraldry in all its branches, correct in every detail and 
finest execution; general AUTHORS’ ASSISTANTS; 
copying, editing, publishing; expert service at reasonable 
tems. THE DE LANEY COMPANY, 82 Rich- 
mond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











GENEALOG Y of the WARNE FAMILY IN AMERICA 


A most interesting and valuable history of this old American family, 
beginning with Thomas Warne, one of the Twenty-four Proprietors of 
East New Jersey. One hundred or more other families connected by 
marriage are carefully recorded. Contains some valuable material on 
the early history of New Jersey. 

Profusely illustrated, cloth, $6.50; % morocco, $8.50. 


Also Warne Arms and Lord Arms, $1. each. 








GEORGE W. LABAW, R. R. 1, PATERSON, N. j. 
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BOROWELL'S LAW OF WAR BETWEEN BELLIGERENTS 


Read ap on the laws of war. Intensely interest 
Giving history of war practice y nations. ~4 
mmencement of war. Opening tilities 
war. 


RAnCO- - Jap 
wee) in South Africa. etc., etc. 
0, & COMPANY. CHICAGO 


1 volume—bound in Buckram—§ 


NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine edited by Professor 
Pereiz and others for the Eeyrrian Resgarcn Account 
(Society) began with the January number. Discoveries relate 
to the prehistoric age as well as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2 00 
a year. Circulars freely sent. 


Address Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston 








——I received your beautiful book of which the edition is so 
artistic and I thank you for it, also for the notice which is 
reserved for me. Please accept the expression of my ad- 
miring sentiments. — C. CHAMINADE. 


So Says the Eminent Composer of Our Book 


“Representative TWiomen” 
A Little Gallery of Pen Portraits of Living Women 
An Artistic Gift Book adaptable to Club Study. Postpaid $1.10 
THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








FOREIGN BOOKS 


Most Varied Stock in America 
Latest Fiction Always in Stock 
Belles-Lettres—Guide Books 
Send for Catalogue of Any Language 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


128 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 











BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free 
RB. ATEINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 





BOOKS. Xiaer for oo what suhject. Wait ua We ea pu 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 8HOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Breumwenan, Exe. 





BOOKS one ee a New, 
bought. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Enclend 








Great Annual Clearance Catalogue 


Thousands of items to select from. 
Mail us your address at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 














FRANKLIN BOOK SHOP 


Old and Rare Americana, Natural His- 
tory, Sport, Medicine, Typography, etc. 
Send for new Catalogues, Americana and Natural 
History. What is your Specialty ? 


S. N. RHOADS, Ws2ur'st, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Geuauadaas 


VAULUUEEES 








From NEBULA to NEBULA 
or THE DYNAMICS OF THE HEAVENS 
A new cosmology, based on an expansion of the principle 
of universal gravitation. Send for circular. 

&vo., 209 pages; cloth, $1.50; postage, 14c extra. 


eit, GEORGE H. LEPPER "!t*yhersh. 





LIBRARY ORDERS 


OUR facilities for completely and 
promptly filling orders from 
ublic libraries are unexcelled. Our 
ocation in the publishing center of 

the country enables us to secure im- 

mediately any book not in our very 

large stock. 


Our service is the best, for all parts of the country. Give us. trial. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Union Square North NEW YORK CITY 33-37 East 17th St. 

















MOUNT YOUR HOLIDAY 
CLIPPINGS . 


ON COLORED CARDBOARD 


Pieces to speak, music, _ ams, history, customs, 
and entertainments clipped rom old magazines may 
be pasted on lightweight, tough mounting paper, a 
special color for each day, folded into booklet form 
and circulated. Bulletins may be made on larger 
sheets of the same color. 


Adds Greatly to the Attractiveness of Your Library 
Sold in sets of 24 sheets, ten colors, for 60 cents. 
Separate sheets, 2 sheets for 5 cents. Write for samples. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 














SBratbent 0 Blaha, ale Rducr Pre 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue, 
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BOOK PRODUCTION 


FoR AUTHORS 


HE HENRY O. SHEPARD CoM- 

PANY begs to direct attention to 
its very unusual facilities for the pro- 
duction of authors’ books, whether in 
special or trade editions. 


AS publishers of THE DIAL and 

THE INLAND PRINTER, two 
periodicals whose typographical excel- 
lence is recognized throughout the 
country, this establishment is in posi- 
tion to guarantee the superior quality 
of its output. 

HE same minute care and atten- 

tion that go to the production of 
these two periodicals is at the service 
of authors desirous of having their 
books produced in correct and attrac- 
tive form. 


RYVERY detail pertaining to the 

production of a book will be un- 
dertaken,— revision of the manuscript, 
type composition either by machine or 
by hand, proofreading, selection of 
the paper, presswork, preparation of 
design for and execution of the bind- 
ing. In addition, if desired, the ordi- 
nary publishing details will be attended 
to,such as sending editorial copies tothe 
press, filling orders from the trade, etc. 


Y taking advantage of this service, 
authors may rest assured of having 
their books produced in more correct 
and attractive form, at considerably 
less expense, than if the work were 
entrusted to the ordinary publisher 
making a specialty of authors’ editions. 


D® INITE estimates and any fur- 
ther information that may be de- 
sired will be gladly supplied upon request. 


THE HENRY 0.SHEPARD COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN STREET 





o 
Maximum Results 
e o 
Minimum Space e 
When necessary to conserve space, expe- 
rienced judgment, as to methods, will 


produce results with either Illustrative or 
Commercial value. 


Our Twenty-FiveYears 


success in giving the buyer the best results 

for his purpose has given us our present 

unique position in the Engraving world. 
Mention Tue Diat and test us. 


Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 


In ONE or MORE COLORS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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CHICAGO 











“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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LINCOLN AS HIS FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS, AND 
ASSOCIATES KNEW HIM 





THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A NARRATIVE AND DEscCRIPTIVE BIOGRAPHY, WITH PEN-PICTURES 
AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY THOSE WHO KNEw Him 


BY 


FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 


Compiler of ‘‘ Golden Poems,’’ “‘ Bugle Echoes: Poems of the Civil War,” 
“* Laurel-Crowned Verse,’’ ete. 


HIS biography of Lincoln brings the man, not the tradition, 
very neartous. It is Lincoln as his friends and daily associates 
knew him—what he said to them, how he looked and acted whiie 
saying it—anecdotes and stories by the hundred, all woven into a 
continuous narrative which holds the reader like a book of fiction. 


“There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the 
best biographies in existence.’’— The Review of Reviews. 


“It would be hard to name anything in Lincoln literature giving 
in popular form so sound and personal a picture of Lincoln the 
man.’’— The Outlook. 


““ No other book brings the reader so close to the actual Lincoln 
as this.’’— The Churchman. 


“This book will become and long remain the standard ‘Life’ of 
the great ‘Emancipator.’’’—Zion Herald. 


One volume, 640 pages, three portraits, beautifully printed and bound. 
$2.50 net, postage extra 


BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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